AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Boston, November, 1906. No. 6 


CUBA. 


There can be no doubt that the Spanish Geininis 
ment accomplished one of its most profitable results 
of the past century when it abandoned Cuba, which 
had been a’ terrible tax upqn Spain for many years. 
So willing was the Spanish Government to get rid of 
that island that President McKinley and Secretary 
Sherman declared, in substance, that it was not neces- 
sary to employ a single soldier to accomplish that 
result. 

And the second best thing which the Spanish Govern- 
ment has done during the century was in getting us 
to pay twenty millions of dollars for the Philippines, 
which have already cost us perhaps a hundred millions 
or more. It is not necessary for us to state the number 
of human lives that have been sacrificed in that un- 
necessary war with Spain, and the sufferings inflicted 
upon human beings and the lower animals which it 
caused, and the enormous increase of our enormous 
pension list. 

Bearing in mind General Sherman’s assertion that 
“War is Hell,” let all true patriots throughout our 
country use their best efforts to prevent any more 
similar transactions. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT MAY HAPPEN IN CUBA. 


If we were to take upon ourselves—as some have 
expressed the wish that we should—the permanent 
possession and government of Cuba, we should un- 
questionably occupy in the minds of the Cuban people 
a position in no way distinguishable from that held 
eight or ten years ago by the Spanish. We should 
then be arrogant and hated foreigners, against whose 
control it would be the height of patriotism for true 
Cubans to conspire. We should be called upon to main- 
tain an army of occupation, ready at all times to stamp 
out insurrection wherever it might spring up, and to 
chase to their mountain and forest concealments and 
there put to death the Cuban guerillas. The proba- 
bilities are that a permanent occupation of Cuba for 
the next ten years would involve a monetary expendi- 
ture on our part—to say nothing of lives sacrificed— 
of not less than five hundred million dollars, or a sum 
much larger than the value of all of the foreign invest- 
ments that have thus far been made in Cuba. We 
should thus have added to our Philippine burden 
another active drain upon our national resources, and 
this because of an unwillingness on our part to accord 


‘ to the Cubans the right to work out their political 
IN THE SCOTTISH, HIGHLANDS. : problems in their own way.—Boston Herald, Sept. 27. 
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ONE WOMAN’S WORK IN CUBA. 


We take the following from the New York 
Herald of September 2: 


“In the city of Havana is a society—so 
small, in fact, it could not well be smaller— 
having just one member, and that member 
the smallest and frailest of little women, who 
is working with all her strength, time and 
money for the suffering animals of our city 
and our island. Mrs. C. C. Ryder, wife of one 
of our celebrated physicians, is more feared 
by the cartmen of Havana than are the police- 
men, for when her hand is raised for an over- 
loaded cart to stop, that cart must stop or 
run down a frail little woman. 

“Her Spanish is limited, but to the point. 
It is the sweet, quiet dignity and earnestness 
that has its way. Should it be an overload, 
a part of the load must come off. ‘But, 
Senora,’ the driver protests, ‘I can’t leave 
this in the street.’ A shake of the head is 
the answer, and the few words demanding 
that the ‘overpart’ come off, and it comes. 

‘‘When a mule or a horse has a sore shoulder, 
or is in any way unable to work, Mrs. Ryder 
calls a policeman, the man and horse are 
taken to the nearest police station, then the 
animal is sent to the fosos, or city pound. 
Mrs. Ryder does not feel her duty toward that 
animal discharged until she has seen to it with 
her own eyes that it is well fed, and more than 
often it is she who buys the medicine needed 
for the animal. 

“With a case of cruelty, such as beating an 
animal, Mrs. Ryder has the man taken to the 
nearest police station, where she makes her 
declaration, and in due time she appears 
against the offender. 

“During the first year of her work Mrs. 
Ryder lost every case. Nothing daunted 
she kept on, until to-day almost every case 
is hers and the judge is her friend and standby. 
Mrs. Ryder is never without her kodak, and 
many a time when words have failed her a 
snapshot tells the tale and convinces beyond 
a doubt. 

“It is the custom here to sell at auction 
abandoned and useless horses and mules. 
These Mrs. Ryder buys and has them quietly 
and mercifully shot; otherwise they would 
have dragged out a painful existence in some 
country town. 

“Cats, dogs—no animal is too small to 
escape her attention and help. Trapped 
wild birds are sold in cages about the streets. 
These she buys to set them free in some park, 
that they may fly away. 

“*“Black Beauty,’ which has been well 
translated into Spanish, she buys by the hun- 
dred and puts copies into the hands of many 
coachmen, for Havana is a city of coaches. 

‘“What one admires most is the quiet, 
earnest dignity of her work. She makes her 
earnestness felt by all who know her, and she 
is, such a womanly little woman, keeping her 
home as orderly and dainty as any of them 
and finding time to do all sorts of kind acts 
for her family and friends.” 

\It has given us great pleasure to send Mrs. 
Ryder, in behalf of our Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, one 
of our silver humane medals, similar to those 
which we have given to the representatives 
of our twenty-three organizations of drivers 
and teamsters and some others, including a 
foreign policeman at Dieppe, France, dis- 
tinguished for his humanity to animals. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SUFFERING OF GOVERNMENT HORSES 
IN CUBA. 


In the Havana Daily Post of September 30 
we have an account of a terrible suffering of 
government horses at Camp Columbia and 
Almendares Park, Havana. Their condition 
has been terrible, beyond the power of words 
to describe. Seventy-five died of starvation 
and thirst. Our Havana _ correspondent, 
Mrs. Jeanette Ryder, who sends us this state- 
ment, says that every word is true, that she 


herself has seen the horses dead and dying, 
and she has done everything in her power to 
relieve them. 

War is a terrible thing for men, but it is 
even worse for horses, and in all that we are 
saying and doing for the promotion of peace 
on earth we represent hundreds of thousands 
of horses, for whom, because they cannot 
speak for themselves, it is our duty to speak. 

GLO. T. ANGELL. 


MR. ROOT’S VISIT TO THE VARIOUS 
SOUTH AMERICAN CAPITALS. 


In the September Advocate of Peace we find 
a very interesting article, illustrating the 
great good that was done by Mr. Root’s visit 
to various South American capitals, in all of 
which he has spoken eloquently of the designs 
of our government for the promotion of 
universal international peace. 

The logical sequence of Mr. Root’s trip (as 
stated by the Advocate’s editorial) will be the 
reduction of the Monroe Doctrine to its origi- 
nal significance, if not general silence about it 
hereafter, now that all the republics south of 
us have been invited to the Second Hague 
Conference, and have thus been recognized as 
permanent independent members in the 
family of nations. Logically also the “ big 
stick”” must now be laid on the shelf, or, 
better still, put into the fire and reduced to 
ashes. 


THE THEATRE. 


The triumphant march of the theatre into our 
social, political and ethical affairs is signalized by 
two marked events during the past week: The 
Roman Catholic Church of Peekskill, N. Y. (St. 
Mary’s), Rev. Fr. J. T. Curran, has just erected and 
thrown open to its members and the public generally 
a theatre called ‘‘The Guardian.”’” A layman is em- 
ployed as business manager, and the first produc- 
tion is a light opera of blameless character. The 
purpose simply is that the parishioners of St. Mery s 
shall see under innocent surroundings all tht is 
good that the stage has to offer. The Methodis~ 
and Congregationalist churches have been criticised 
for the lively entertainments in their vestries pro- 
vided as a means of holding the people. But they 
are now kept in countenance hy the churches with 
a large C. The other theatri al item of ethical- 
theatrical, or theatrical-ethical, news is the offer of 
Mr. George T. Angell, for the American Humane 
Education Society, of a thousand-dollar prize for a 
drama, in the general style and plan of “The Old 
Homestead,” embodying the incidents and teach- 
ings of the famous story of “Black Beauty.” 

The Boston Transcript, Oct. 6, 1906. 


OUR THREE PRIZES OF THREE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EACH. 


In response to the following offer, which 
appeared in Our Dumb Animals last Febru- 
ary, I have received in competition for the 
first prize offered fifty-seven essays, for the 
second, ten essays, and for the third, twelve 
essays. These have all been submitted to 
three committees, consisting of college presi- 
dents, journalists and eminent health author- 
ities, and in due time the decisions will be 
made; but as all these men are very busy, we 
cannot say precisely how soon. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY OFFERS THREE PRIZES 
OF THREE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS EACH. 

In behalf of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society I hereby offer three prizes of 
three hundred dollars ($300) each for the 
best essays on each of the three following 
questions: 

First: What is the cause of and the best 
plan for stopping the increased growth of 
crime in our country? 

Second: What is the best plan for stop- 
ping the poisonous and dangerous adultera- 
tions of our foods, drinks, and medicines? 

Third: What is the best plan for carrying 


humane education into our colleges and 
schools, for the protection both of our own 
race and all the other races (called dumb) 
which depend on our mercy? 

These essays must be all type-written, 
must state at their beginnings on which of 
the subjects the writer writes, must not exceed 
three thousand words, must be signed with 
a fictitious name and accompanied by a 
sealed letter containing the writer’s real 
name and post office address, which will not 
be opened until the decision is made, and 
must be delivered at the offices of our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston, on or before October 1, 1906. 

One of the best committees that can be 
procured in Boston will decide which essays 
are entitled to the prizes, and to obtain the 
prizes the committee must certify that the 
essays are entitled to a wide publication. 

We hope that several hundred writers will 
compete for these prizes, and that all their 
essays may be so good as to obtain publication 
in more or less of the twenty thousand news- 
papers and magazines that receive Our Dumb 
Animals every month. 

We limit the number of words to three 
thousand, because we do not want long essays 
that nobody will read, but condensed thoughts 
boiled down. EO. T. ANGELL, 

President of American Humane 
Education Society. 


WORLD'S WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


We were pleased to receive, on September 
22, an earnest invitation to attend the annual 
convention of the above-named great and 
important organization, of which Lady ae 
Somerset is president and Mrs. Il. M. N. 
Stevens, of Portland, Me., is first vice-presi- 
dent. Miss Willard, as our readers know, 
was one of our best friends, and the address 
which, through her kind invitation we sent 
to the Annual Convention at Nashville, Tenn., 
has hk: d a circulation all over our country of 
pro’ «ply more than half a million copies. 

At the last convention we were present at 
in Bosten we met many ladies whom it was a 
pleasure to know and sat upon the platform 
by he side of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, whose 
elcyient voice has been heard by hundreds of 
thousands with pleasure and gratitude. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 
TRAVELLER. 


Under the caption “Impressions of New 
York” we fi:d, in a recent exchange, the 
opinions of an English visitor regarding much 
that he saw and heard during his first visit to 
the metropolis of the East. The whirl of the 
vast crowds—the hurry and bustle-—high 
buildings, palatial hotels, ornate shops, solemn 
cabbies, and grave policemen, all come in for a 
share of favorable comment. Warm admira- 
tion is exoressed for the American women, 
their graceful demeanor and tasteful attire. 
For their eyes evidently the closing paragraph 
of the communication is intended, and it is 
worthy of attention as sounding the single 
note of protest from one who appears to have 
been otherwise most favorably impressed: 

“There is one subject,” he says, “I would 
venture to touch upon and which I am afraid 
is not noticeable in America alone, and that is 
the tight bearing-rein on your carriage horses. 
To a man who loves and understands horses 
it is painful to see the pain and cruelty in- 
flicted daily to these r dumb animals by 
the use of absurdly tight bearing-reins. 

“To have horses’ heads gagged up so that 
the chin is almost parallel with the road does 
not look pretty or smart. A  bearing-rein 
may be used and is necessary to some horses, 
but in reason, not as a cruel torture. You 


American women are too beautiful and charm-~ 
ing to be regardless of the pain and discom- 
fort caused to your poor horses while waiting 
for you outside shops and hotels.” 

Journal of Zoophily. 
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A MOST 
IMPORTANT 
CONVENTION. 


By the advice and 
with the assistance of 
Cardinal Gibbons and 
various prominent 
American gentlemen, 
a convention is to be 
held in the Hudson 
House, New York 
City, on November 
15, to devise ways 
and means to protect 
public health and 
public morals against 
the poisonous and 
dangerous adultera- 
tions of foods, drinks 
and medicines which 
are now causing dis- 
ease (and frequently 
remature death) to 
undreds of thou- 
sands of human be- 
ings, young and old. 
We regret that we 
cannot accept a kind 
invitation to be pre- 
sent. 


As the readers of 
our autobiographical 


sketches know, we 
have in past years 


given hundreds of dollars in money and | 
thousands of dollars in time to this important | 


subject, beginning in the papers we read be- 


fore the American Social Science Association | 
at Boston and Saratoga, and ending with a | 


winter at Washington devoted largely to 
bringing before Congress a vast accumula- 
tion of evidence we had gathered. 

The result of all our investigations in Massa- 


chusetts and Chicago and elsewhere led us to | 
the final conclusion that in this free country | 


where Tich rascals have such tremendous | 
power in politics, and largely control the press 


and legislation, the only reliable remedy is 
through the formation of independent soci- 
eties (like ours for the protection of animals ), 
supported by private benevolence, employing 
honest chemists and microscopists to be con- 
stantly investigating all things dangerous to 
public health, exposing them through the 
columns of the societies’ own papers sent 
widely to other papers, and constantly striv- 
ing to obtain stringent laws and secure their 
strict enforcement by city, state and national 
authorities. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<—> 


A GREAT ARMY, A GREAT AUDIENCE 
AND A GREAT MISSIONARY. 


A Great Army.—The between two and 
three millions members of our nearly seventy 
thousand Bands of Mercy make a great army, 
marching under the flag of our ‘“‘American 
Humane Education Society,” on which is 
inscribed: ‘‘Glory to God,’ “Peace on Earth,” 
“Kindness, Justice and Mercy to every living 
creature” [both human and dumb]. 

_ This army is so large that if it were march- 
ing in single file it would reach more than a 
thousand miles. 

A Great Audience—The about twenty thous- 
and newspapers and magazines, saying nothing 
of the thousands of Protestant and Catholic 


THE FIRST BAND OF MERCY IN CUBA. 


fact, every copy of that remarkable book 
may be considered a missionary, and perhaps 
one of the most important missionaries in the 
world next to the Bible. 

We were much pleased, a few days since, to 
find [in our eighty-fourth year], from the 
Seattle papers, that because of the above 
things we are ‘‘the best loved man in Amer- 
ica.”” We would certainly rather hold and 
deserve that title than be President of the 
United States. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE BEST BOOK IN THE WORLD FOR 
HORSES. 


Without doubt the best book in the world 
to promote kindness to horses is ‘ Black 
Beauty,’’ which our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society has already carried up to a 


_ circulation in our own, most European, and 
three Asiatic languages, of more than three | 


millions copies. It is not only the best book 
in the world to teach kindness to horses, but 
also teaches peace, temperance and, in the 
words of one of our bishops, about every- 
thing that goes to make up a true Christianity. 

We want to place a copy of that book in 
the hands of every driver, teamster and other 
person having the care of horses in America. 
We want the power to give away a million 


| copies, which will cost about fifty thousand 


| dollars, and we now ask all our readers who 


love horses to send us liberal donations to 
enable us to carry out this important work. 


_ We want to teach every driver, teamster, and 


all persons, young and old, that they can 
make themselves happier every day of their 


| lives by doing kind acts and saying kind 
| words to horses. 


clergy, doctors, lawyers, college and university | 


presidents, and others to whom ‘‘Our Dumb 
Animals” preaches every month, make one of 
the largest, and perhaps the most influential 
audiences in the world. 


A _ Great Missionary.—The more than three | 


million copies of our ‘‘Black Beauty’? which 
our “‘American Humane Education Society” 
has caused to be sent out over our country 


and the world make it one of the greatest | 
missionaries that the world has ever seen— | 


teaching kindness, justice and mercy, not only 
to animals, but also to human beings. In 


All contributions will be acknowledged in 
our columns, either in the names of the per- 
sons sending them or in such other ways as 
givers may request. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
ordered printed last year, at a cost of about 
ten thousand dollars, two hundred thousand 
copies of ‘‘Black Beauty’”’ and other humane 
books, to be sold at half their cost and given 
away. The humane outfits that we have 
sent during the past year to new Bands of 
Mercy cost us over seven thousand dollars. 


GEO, -T. ANGELL. 


CUBA. 


We have been glad to receive an order for 
our Band of Mercy badges, to be worn by the 
members of the first Band of Mercy in Cuba 
recently organized at Havana, and which the 
writer hopes is to be only one of the many 
thousands that are going to be organized all 
over that island to teach ‘“‘kindness, justice 
and mercy to every living creature.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DYING IN HARNESS. 


Only a fallen horse, stretched out there on the 
road— 

Stretched in the broken shafts, and crushed 
by the heavy load. 

Only a fallen horse, and a circle of wondering 
eyes 

Watching the cruel teamster goading the 
beast to rise. 

Hold! for his toil is over—no more labor for 
him; 

See the poor neck outstretched and the pa- 
tient eyes grow dim. 

See, on the friendly stones how peacefully 
rests his head, 

Thinking, if dumb beasts think, how good it 


is to be dead. 
After the burdened journey, how restful it is 
to lie 


With the broken shafts, and the cruel load— 
waiting only to die; 

Watchers, he died in harness—died in the 
shafts and straps; 

Fell, and the great load killed him; one of the 
day’s mishaps: 

One of the passing wonders marking the city 
road— 

A toiler dying in harness, heedless of call or 
goad. John Boyle O’ Reilly. 


FROM NEW YORK. 


We were glad to receive, on September 13, 
two letters, the writers of which we presume 
belong to the New York Society P. C. Ani- 
mals. Each enclosed a check for one hundred 
dollars and expressed the wish that it might 
aid our humane work in such manner as we 
thought best, but suggesting the hope that 
we should soon have a humane building or 
Temple of -Humanity in Boston to stand 
through the years to come as Boston’s noblest 
and most inspiring building. . 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


= 
| 
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AN ASTONISHED CLERGYMAN AND 
HIS THANKSGIVING SERMON. 


By V. C. Melville. 


He ‘was a minister and the morrow was 
Thanksgiving. An eloquent, flowery sermon 
lay finished on his desk, and in the early twi- 
light, well satisfied, he turned an easy chair 
to the fire and settled himself to rest. ut the 
mind never rests, and soon he was busily en- 
gaged in counting up the successes and bless- 
ings of the past year. 

“It’s been an uncommonly satisfactory 
year,” he mused, ‘‘but an uncommonly busy 
one. Let me see. I have preached at least 
seventy-five sermons, and touched on every 
vital question.” 

‘No, you haven't!” said a decided voice be- 
side him. Turning in surprise he saw a sweet 
creature, angelic in appearance, who certainly 
did not look capable of contradicting a man so 
flatly. . 

“Why, what’s this? Who are you?” 

“IT am the angel of mercy.” 

“Eh! Anybody dying or in need? Did 
you want me?” 

“Plenty of people are dying and in need; but 
for none of themamIhere. Yes, I want you; 
get ready, for we have a long journey.” 

“But 'tis chilly out; I am tired, and to-mor- 
row we dine at Judge L’s,”’ remonstrated the 
man of God. 

“Are you a Christian ?”’ asked the angel. 

“Most certainly; why, I am a minister of the 


“Did you not say that, as such, you had 
touched on all vital questions during the past 
year?” 

“T did.” 

“Some of us angels of mercy have hovered 
over your pulpit, as well as all other Christian 
pulpits, every Sabbath during the past year, 
and you have never mentioned in either ser- 
mon or prayer one of the most vital questions of 
the day.” 

Astounded, the good man could only stare 
and mutter: ‘‘Whatcan you mean?” ‘‘Come 
with me, and I will show you.” 

Impelled against his will, the minister made 
ready and accompanied his guide, who, 
strangely enough, led him to a large livery 
stable. With supernatural sight he beheld, 
as he passed from stall to stall, the diseases 
that made life a torture for many of the horses 
there. Some were troubled by tooth-ache, 
exaggerated by having a bit in the mouth all 
day, some could not eat well, on account of 
torn and bleeding mouths, irregular teeth and 
other ills. Others held up their feet and 
moaned with pain. Shoes put on haphazard 
—in most cases their feet cut down to fit the shoe. 

“‘Nobody to speak a word for us, and we 
can’t speak a word for ourselves,”’ wailed one, 
whose neck was swollen in knots from the use of 
the over-draw check-rein. 

“And yet there is a class of people calling 
themselves :Christians, who pretend to give 
their lives to helping the helpless and doing 
good,”’ said another, who shivered so he could 
hardly make himself heard. ‘‘Here I endured 
from insects untold torture all summer be- 
cause my master cut off my tail and mane, 
and now they have clipped close all the hair 
on my body, and I’m so cold!” 

“What did he clip you for?” asked another. 

“I don’t know. My mistress is a very de- 
vout woman, and they’ve been decorating the 
church for Thanksgiving services to-morrow, 
and I had to stand in the wind—my head 
drawn clear back and every bone in me aching— 
for three long hours.” 

“Is she a Christian?” 

““Yes; they say so.” 

What the minister saw was both astonish- 
ing and painful. But the angel hurried him 
on, showing him horses, cattle, dogs, cats and 
birds, suffering every species of pain and priva- 
tion. A great many were being starved, or in 
some way tortured, through mere thought- 
lessness. 

It was broad daylight and midsummer 
weather when they paused at the stock yards. 


Long lines of cars, packed with their living 
freight, stood everywhere. Hundreds of miles 
some of them had come without one drop of 
water—a wild-eyed, bellowing, piteous throng, 
the weaker ones trampled beneath the feet of 
the stronger, the whole suffering indescribable 
torture. To the right were the yards, acres 
of shadeless dust. Presently they began un- 
loading the cars, and then the minister turned 
away. It seemed to him that every bloodshot 
eyeball was fixed on him in mute reproach 
and though he had ofttimes watched the “‘un- 
loading of stock cars’’—never before had it 
come to him that those swollen, lolling tongues 
could form no word to plead for themselves. 

“What a terrible thing!” he cried. 

“Even so,” said the angel. ‘‘Come.” 

If the minister’s overcoat had been burden- 
some at the stockyards, it was not on the icy, 
wind-swept western plains, where next ‘he 
found himself; and if the misery of the shipped 
stock was indescribable, the suffering of the 
starving herds here was more so. 

“Do they never feed them?” he asked. 

“No; thousands upon thousands roam through 
the snow for months, with no food save the dry 
grass that they paw from under the snow. 
See, their hoofs are worn until blood marks 
every step! These represent the wealth of the 
cattle-kings who are rolling in splendor in their 
eastern homes to-day. When the sleet storms 
come the herd will be one writhing mass of ice, 
driven desperately before the gale. Thous- 
ands will die before spring.”’ 

The minister remembered two rich men in 
his church whose wealih was said to consist in 
“cattle out west;’’ he had been very courteous 
to them, for they paid well into the church 
fund. 

Along the Pacific slope they went, pausing 
to view long lines of mules engaged in the 
heaviest drafting, with shoulders one mass of 
sores and sides laid open with the pitiless 
whip—through the south it was even worse— 
hundreds of sights so shocking that the good 
man begged to go home. 

“Ah, no,’”’ said the angel; “we must visit 
some of our institutions of learning.” 

Thither they went, and despite his en- 
treaties the angel conducted him from one 
laboratory to another, from one vivisecting 
table to another, where every species of tor- 
ture that science or curiosity could invent he 
saw applied to the helpless, dumb creatures, 
whose cries seemed to pierce his very soul. 
Others were mute, but conscious of their 
suffering. 

“Is this Inferno ?”’ he cried. 

“No; these are the schools where our rising 
generations are taught.” 

“But why tear living creatures asunder; 
why flay and burn; why—?”’ but he could get 
no further and the angel simply answered: 

“They call this ‘scientific research.’ ”’ 

“Let me go home,” wailed the divine. 

“No; we must cross the ocean and visit 
Pasteur’s Institute, and—’’ 

“Ts it worse than this?” he groaned. 

“O yes, a great deal. Thousands upon 
thousands of living creatures have been sacri- 
ficed there.” 

“Don’t,” cried the poor minister; ‘‘don’t 
tell me any more. What will you have me do? 
Is there no help for all this?”’ 

“‘Noble men and women are at work,”’ said 
the angel, “but only a few. The press, too, 
is coming to the front; but what we need most 
of all is the pulpit. If only ministers would 
wake to their responsibility along this line; if 
only they could see that Humanity is essential 
to Godliness, what a change there would be. 
The people must be aroused.” 

“T will do my part!” cried the reverend 
gentleman, so loudly and emphatically that 
he awoke. 

The congregation of the First church 
listened in mute wonder to the stream of im- 
passioned eloquence that poured from their 
pastor’s lips the next morning. His text was 
“‘As ye mete, it shall be measured to you again,” 
but he treated it in an unusual way, and every- 
ene declared afterward that it was an ‘“un- 


usual sermon;” not the ‘‘correct thing’ perhaps 
for Thanksgiving, but—well, it was not the 
last of the kind they listened to, and in time 
the pastor and people came to see how utterly 
lacking is the religion that takes no account of 
the rights of the helpless and dumb. 


THE CELESTIAL ARMY. 
By Thomas Buchanan Read. 


I stood at the open casement, 
And looked upon the night, 

And saw the westward-going stars 
Pass slowly out of sight. 


Slowly the bright procession 
Went down the gleaming arch, 
And my soul discerned the music 
Of the long, triumphal march; 


Till the great celestial army, 
Stretching far beyond the pules, 
Became the eternal symbol 
Of the mighty march of souls. 


Onward, forever onward, 
Red Mars led on his clan; 

And the moon like a mailed maiden 
Was riding in the van. 


And some were bright in beauty, 
And some were faint and small, 

But these might be in their greater heights 
The noblest of them all. 


Downward, forever downward, 
Beyond earth’s dusky shore, 

They passed into the unknown night— 
They passed, and were no more. 


No more! oh, say not so! 
And downward is not just; 

For the sight is weak and the sense is dim 
That looks through heated dust. 


The stars and the mailed moon, 
Though they seem to fall and die, 

Still sweep in their embattled lines 
An endless reach of sky. 


And though the hills of death 
May hide the bright array, 

The marshalled brotherhood of souls 
Still keeps its onward way. 


Upward, forever upward, 
I see their march sublime, 
And hear the glorious music 
Of the conquerors of time. 


And long let me remember 

That the palest, faintest one 
May to diviner visions be 

A bright and blazing sun. 


MY CREED. 


Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your 
love and tenderness sealed up until your 
friends are dead. Fill their lives with sweet- 
ness. Speak approving, cheering words while 
their ears can hear them, and while their 
hearts can be thrilled and made happier by 
them; the kind things you mean to say when 
they are gone, say before they go. The flow- 
ers you mean to send for their coffins, send to 
brighten and sweeten their homes before they 
leave them. If my friends have alabaster 
boxes laid away, full of fragrant perfumes of 
sympathy and affection, which they intend 
to break over my dead body, I would rather 
they would bring them out in my weary and 
troubled hours, and open them, that I may be 
refreshed and cheered by them while I need 
them. I would rather have a plain coffin with- 
out a flower, a funeral without an eulogy, 
than a life without the sweetness of love and 
sympathy. Let us learn to anoint our friends 
before their burial. Post mortem kindness 
does not cheer the troubled spirit. Flowers 
on the coffin cast no fragrance backwards over 
life’s weary way. August Gast. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President: JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


Over sixty-nine thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 

“T will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” ” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A- 
on our badges means ‘‘Mercaful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of “‘Band of Mercy Information” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the ‘‘band’”’ and the name and post- 
office address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


ms. 
6. For the President, an imitation gold 


ge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
coca should be presidents of Bands of 

ercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The “Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See ; 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 

.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members ma 

they have done to make human an 


.—Enrollment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn 


‘then tell what 
dumb creatures 


A FORTY YEAR OLD PENSIONER. 
At Red Acre Farm, Stow, Mass. 


TWO HORSES BETTER THAN 
HUMAN BROTHERS AND 


SISTERS. 


We cut the following from the Scranton 
(Pa.) Republican of September 22: 

“I remember an elegant pair of Morgan 
horses, Nate and Mate, brother and sister, 
owned in Northfield, Mass., when I was a 
child. They were raised in northern Ver- 
ment, and when they were first brought to 
Massachusetts they were sold to two different 
men, but were so homesick and balky that 
they were of no use until Mr. Eastman, an 
intelligent farmer, divined the trouble and 
purchased them both. 

“They worked or drove beautifully in 
double an but one day Mrs. Eastman, 
having occasion to drive to the village, had 
Mate harnessed to a light buggy, and asked 
my mother, who was a near neighbor, to ac- 
company her, Mrs. Eastman’s two children 
staying with my brother and myself while 
they were away. 

““No sooner was Mate out of hearing than 
Nate began to call for her, first with low, soft 
neighs, then with plaintive whinnies, and at 
length with loud squeals. We children were 
attracted to the barn by his frantic cries, and, 
as none of the men were about, we tried to 
quiet him by giving him tidbits; but it was of 
no use—he plunged about until he broke his 
halter and escaped into the yard. Fortu- 
nately we had sense enough to shut the strong 
gate, and, in spite of his wheeling and plung- 
ing about, he found himself a prisoner. Then 
such an ado as there was! He pranced 
around and across the yard, and his calls for 
his mate were like terrific shrieks—we children 
watching him from the roof of a low shed 
where we had climbed so as to be out of the 


MANY 


way. 

Tat length, after one of his calls, he listened 
with his head in the air, and going to the side 
of the yard toward the village he stretched 
his neck over the fence and called again. 
This time, away to the northward, we heard 
a faint response. 


““They are ing!’ said my brother. 
‘Mate is answering. I can see the dust! I 
can see them! Mate is running.’ 


“That was the fact. Nearer they came and 
nearer, the beautiful white horse on a straight 
run, the two mothers in the light buggy, help- 
less and terror stricken, holding the reins but 
making no effort to control the seemingly un- 
controllable horse. But as Mate approached 
the house she slackened her pace, turned 
decorously into the yard and trotted airily up 
to the gate to receive her brother’s welcome. 

“Those horses fairly kissed: each other in 
their delight, and, of course, they were utterly 
unconscious of the desperate fright they had 
given the two ladies.” 


BE STRONG. 


Whatever may happen, whatever may come, 
Whether things go right, whether things go 
wrong, 
There is just one duty; abroad, at home, 
It is told in the order, be brave, be strong. 
The fellow who falters and loses heart, 
The fellow who fears in the thick of the, fight, 
And he who behaves with the coward’s part, 
Has never heard this order aright. 


Be strong to suffer, be strong to dare, 
Be strong to speak, let your words ring true; 
Be strong the burdens of life to bear, 
Be strong to wait, and be strong to do. 
And whether around you be silence spread, 
Or whether anear you be shout and song, 
In the core of your soul let these words be said, 
In the combat of living be brave, be strong. 


Margaret E. Sangster. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have hung in our principal office [in a 
large frame and conspicuous position] the 
names of those who have kindly remembered 
our two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


In cold weather blanket your 
horses while stopping. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


DOVETROT’S WAY. 
By Mrs. Fairchild-Allen. 


It was a common sight—the faithful animal 
overloaded, pulling beyond his strength, the 
trembling limbs at last given out, and nothing, 
but blows and shouts to reward him for doing 
his best. 

“Shame on thee!” 

The deep bass voice was heard with startling 
clearness from the group of men and boys who 
made up the usual spectators of such a scene. 

‘‘Shame on thee!”’ 

The astonished Jehu dropped his arm to 
turn and see who it was that dared to interfere 
with him in the management of his “‘prop- 
erty.” 

Tiist you mind your own business, ’n I'll 
tend to mine.” 

“This is my business, friend. It’s the busi- 
ness of every man to see there’s no injustice 
done his brother; all the more so if that 
brother’s dumb.”’ 

“Well, Old Broadbrim, let’s see ‘thee’ get 
thut ’oss up ’thout beatin’ or yellin’ ut ’im.” 

“Ye hadn’t better be sassy,” sung out a 
small boy; ‘‘Dovetrot’s got a star under his 
coat.”2 

The man quieted down at once. He looked 
inquiringly at ‘‘Dovetrot’’ as the children, un- 
rebuked, called the good, broad-chested, not 
very tall, old gentleman. His Quaker garb 
was dove-color, and a way he had of walking 
also suggested the name “‘Dovetrot,” by which 
he was familiarly known in the community. 
Dovetrot did not deny the boy’s statement, 
but looked at the brawny teamster with a 
quiet, steady eye that commanded respect. 

All this time the fallen horse lay panting, 
with his limbs outstretched and trembling, and 
a look of despair in his eyes. 

Dovetrot got down on his knees to rub the 
aching joints, while, at the same time, he said 
to the man: 

“‘Now, do thee get a bucket of water, 
quick!”’ and to the poor beast he said, in sooth- 
ing tones: 

“‘Thee’s got a hard master, poor boy; but 
maybe we can make him better. Poor boy, 
good boy.” He repeated this softly many 
times until the irritated nerves became quiet 
and the look of distress passed off. 

“‘Now, help him to drink,” said Dovetrot, 
as the man brought the water; “‘and don’t on 
any account yell at him or even speak roughly 
to him. Your poor horse is as nervous as a 
child.” 

“Poor boy, good boy,” repeated Dovetrot, 
soothingly, as he brought from one capacious 
eee a tin basin and from the other a little 

ag of oats. 

He put some water with the oats and held 
the compound under the horse’s mouth. 
After eating, the poor beast’s spirits con- 
tinued to rise, and without any urging he soon 
got upon his feet. . 

The crowd cheered and the driver looked 
ashamed. 

“Now, thee don’t want to yell at thy faith- 
ful servant at any time,’ said Dovetrot, 
kindly. “If thee will feel of his pulse before 
and after thee has shouted at him in a cross 
way, thee will find it has jumped ahead at a 
aap tate under thy harsh, hard tones. 

hen it does not make him nervous and fever- 
ish it makes him stubborn and ugly—as it 
does his brother, man. Horses don’t like to 
be ‘ordered around,’ as the boys say. Why 
can’t thee be polite to them when they are 
doing thee a favor? They are wonderfully 
kind and accommodatin’. They never haggle 
about what thee is going to pay them, but 
pitch right in and do their very best.” 

All this time Dovetrot was rubbing the 
horse’s nose, and occasionally his knees and 
ankles, and almost whispering ‘“‘poor boy, 
good boy.” 

“And thee seldom even thanks them,” he 
resumed to the driver. Dovetrot removed 
the stones from before the load, and then said 
in a cheery tone to the horse, ‘“‘naw, come on, 


my boy;” the animal started and followed his 
benefactor,like a lamb. 

A string of small boys brought up the rear, 
while the driver walked at the side holding the 
lines and looking as though he had found an 
idea. 


We know Dovetrot, about whom the above 
was written. He was a prominent citizen of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a Quaker, and noted for his 
humanity, and once went with us before a 
committee of our national House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington to obtain better 
transportation for animals. 

It was an amusing incident of Dovetrot’s 
experience in. Pittsburgh. He caused a man 
to be arrested and fined for cruelty to animals. 
The man paid his fine and then swore at Dove- 
trot for causing him to be arrested. Dove- 
trot, without any reply, quietly took out 
from the clerk of court another warrant, and 
before the man got out of the court room had 
him again arrested, and fined for profane 
language. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HORSE FEEDS HORSE. 

Pedestrians along Broadway near the Cen-’ 
tral Hardware Company witnessed a sight 
Saturday that is almost past belief. | A team 
of horses was hitched to a post near,;the curb, 
and near the team some one had stopped with 
a load of baled hay. The hay was in reach of 
one of the horses of the team hitched to the 
post, but entirely out of reach of the other 
horse. The horse nearest the hay could 
-easily reach over and filch large mouthfuls of 
juicy hay, while the other horse was out of 
reach. But being of a charitable nature the 
‘‘near’’ horse would eat one mouthful himself, 
and then grab another which he would extend 
to his partner who would greedily transfer the 

same to his own mouth. 
Muskogee (I. T.) Phenix. 


“INFERNAL INTELLECT.” 


In 1876 we had the pleasure of addressing 
the great Biennial National Unitarian Con- 
ference, held once in two years at Saratoga 
Springs, for the purpose of bringing before 
that denomination the claims of the lower 
animals. While waiting for our turn to speak, 
the question.of building a Unitarian church 
in Washington, D. C., came before the con- 
vention, and the distinguished Rev. Dr. Bel- 
lows, of New York City, in advocating it said 
“that there was probably no place in the 
known world where could be found a greater 
gathering of ‘infernal intellect’ than at Wash- 
ington.” 

We wonder whether what Dr. Bellows said 
in regard to Washington is not coming too 
true over a large part of our whole country, 
and what our colleges and educational institu- 
tions are doing to prevent it. 

We are constantly reading of college foot- 
ball and base-ball fights (with gambling ac- 
companiments ); also of biological studies in 
which students are required as a part of their 
education to dissect cats, and how cat farms 
are established near some of these colleges to 
raise animals for the use of the students, and 
how this same education is being carried not 
only into our colleges and higher schools but 
also in many cases into our grammar schools; 
and how millionaires are pouring their gifts 
into educational institutions to increase this 
education, and we wonder what its effect 
would have been on such men as President 
Lincoln, Charles Sumner, and others dis- 
tinguished for their humanity, and there 
seems to be growing up all over our country 
a-love of fighting, more battleships, more 
armed cruisers, more torpedo boats, more 
great guns, more military training in our 
schools. We. wonder what all this is coming 
to, and what our colleges and educational 
institutions and Christian churches are doing 
to hasten the coming of peace on earth and 
good will to all creatures. But while we 


wonder we shall be pushing by every means 
in our power our Bands of Mercy and their 
teachings into all our schools for the promo- 
tion of civilization and humanity, the pros- 
perity of our country, the protection of prop- 
erty and life, and to make the world happier 
and better. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


MILLIONS. 


Millions are poured into our colleges and 
universities to educate the brains of America, 
while almost nothing is done to educate the 
heart. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE TEACHER’S DREAM. 
And then she lifted up her face, 
But started back aghast— 
The room, by strange and sudden change, 
Assumed proportions vast. 


It seemed a senate hall, and one 
Addressed a listening throng; 

Each burning word all bosoms stirred, 
Applause rose loud and long. 


The ’wildered teacher thought she knew 
The speaker’s voice and look, 

“And for his name,” she said, ‘‘the same 
Is in my record book.” 


The stately senate hall dissolved, 
A church rose in its place, 

Wherein there stood a man of God, 
Dispensing words of grace. 


And though he spoke in solemn tone, 
And though his hair was gray, 

The teacher’s thought was strangely wrought: 
“I whipped that boy to-day.” 


The church, a phantasm, vanished soon; 
What saw the teacher then? 

In classic gloom of alcoved room 
An author plied his pen. 


“My idlest lad!’’ the teacher said, 
Filled with a new surprise— 

“Shall I behold his name enrolled 
Among the great and wise?” 


The vision of a cottage home 
The teacher now descried; 

A mother’s face illumined the place 
Her influence sanctified. 


““A miracle! a miracle! 
This matron, well I know, 
Was but a wild and careless child 
Not half an hour ago. 


“And now she to her children speaks 
Of duty’s golden rule, 

Her lips repeat in accents sweet 
My words to her at school.” 


W. H. Venable. 


TWO LEGISLATIVE BODIES BETTER 
THAN ONE. 


The advantage of having two legislative 
bodies instead of one can have no better illus- 
tration than the following, related by the 
great French publicist, Laboulaye, of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson: 

Jefferson was taking tea with the father of 
his country, and, having recently returned 
from France, was talking of the French sys- 
tem, which has but one legislative chamber. 
Washington listened with interest to the end, 
and then said: , 

“But you have just shown the superior ad- 
vantage of the two-chamber system of legis- 
lation.” 

“How?” asked Jefferson. 


“Why, you have poured your tea out of your 
cup into your saucer to cool.” 

The argument was considered a powerful 
one by Jefferson. =: 


SOMEBODY'S MOTHER. 
The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter's day, 


The street was wet with a recent snow, 

And the woman’s feet were aged and slow. 

She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 

Of human beings who passed her by, 

Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 
Down the street, with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of school let out, 

Come the boys, like a flock of sheep, 

Hailing the snow piled white and deep; 

Past the woman, so old and gray, 

Hastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her, 

So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 

Lest the carriage wheels or horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 
At last came one of the merry troop, 

The gayest laddie of all the group. 

He paused beside her and whispered low, 

“T’ll help you across if you wish to go.”’ 

Her aged hand on his strong young arm 

She placed. And so without hurt or harm 
He guided her trembling feet along, 

Proud that his own were firm and strong. 
Then back again to his friends he went, 

His young heart happy and well content. 
“She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged and poor and slow; . 

“And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 

To help my mother, you understand, 

“If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 

When her own dear son is far away.’ 

And “‘somebody’s mother’ bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was, ‘‘God be kind to that noble boy 

Who is somebody’s son, and pride, and joy.” 

J. E. Brooks, in Oklahoma Workman. 


THE RAILWAY ENGINEER. 


There are heroes famed in story, rightly famed, for 
deeds of arms; 

Men who've fought their country’s foemen, and in 
sudden night alarms 

Have rushed out to shots and shouting in the smoke 
and reek and dark, 

Never pausing, never heeding, offering themselves 
a mark; 

Going where their duty called them in nation’s 
game of war; 

Finding death or finding glory never questioning 
what for. 


But peace has its greater heroes, men of throttle and 
of wheel, 

Men who, crouched in their cab windows, drive 
their panting steeds of steel 

Over moor and fen and mountain, dashing over 
trestles high 

Thrown across deep cleft and chasm like mere cob- 
webs ’gainst the sky, 

On whose nerve hang lives of hundreds as they 
leave the station light 

And with straining of steel sinews plunge afar into 
the night. 

Men who, facing swift disaster, are keyed up to such 
a height 

That each nerve and joint and muscle springs to do 
the thing that’s right; 

Men who, when they can’t avert it, go to death clear- 
eyed and brave, 

With strong hand closed on the throttle in a last 
attempt to save; 

Hope of glory or of pension is not theirs, no more 
than fear; 


Aye, indeed, peace hath its hero in the railway 
@ngineer. 


SAVED HIS LIFE. 


Yesterday, shortly before noon, a man was 
crossing the Seventeenth Street bridge over 
Wheeling creek, and, noticing some object in 
the water, he leaned over, the balustrade. 
Reaching out too far, he lost his balance and 
tumbled over, falling into a deep hole in the 
creek. A few spectators were in sight, 
and all rushed to the bank fully expect- 
ing to see the man go down. He sank 
twice, and was about going down the 
third time never to rise again, when a huge, 
shaggy Newfoundland dog dashed down the 
bank, leaped into the creek, swam to the man, 
and grasping him by the coat held him up and 
pulled him toward the shore until the man’s 
feet were on solid ground, not letting go his 
hold until both were clear out of the water. 
Then the shaggy brute shook his coat dry, 
and walked off wagging his tail, amid the 
plaudits of a hundred odd men and boys who 
had been attracted by the shouts of the few 
people who witnessed the'man’s tumble. The 
man, as much dead as alive, waited until. he 
had recovered his senses entirely and drained 
somewhat, and then walked off... Neither the 
man nor dog was known to any of the eye- 
witnesses.— National Humane Educator. 


THE MUZZLING OF DOGS. 


An important publication comes to our 
table from England, on.-the cruelty of muzzling 
dogs, in whick we find the following: ‘‘Dogs 
in; muzzles cannot lick their skins, nibble at 
fleas, eat grass, which is an absolute necessity, 
drink or pant as they should. They suffer 
greatly. No muzzles can be invented that 
will not be intensely painful to a dog. They 
injure the eyes, and are torture both pure and 
simple.” Some things not mentioned in the 
article occur to us: First, a muzzled dog can- 
not be of any service in saving people from 
drowning. Second, a muzzled dog can be of 
no service in protecting from thieves, burglars 
and tramps, all of whom would vote to have 
every a in the country muzzled. In past 
years we have gathered much evidence on this 
subject, and many times have gone to our 
State House to oppose the muzzling of dogs, 
and have never failed in a single instance to 
satisfy the committee that there was no need 
of muzzling them, and so have prevented the 
enactment of laws — them to be 
muzzled. GEO. T. ANGELL, 


ithe dogs came in for t 


“MAN’S BEST FRIEND.” 


Colonel Sanger’s hounds, when they found 
three-year-old Raymond Dowd in Nine-Mile 
swamp, near Sangerfield, Otsego county, 
gathered around the boy and licked his face. 
The child wandered away last Friday when 
his father was picking hops. An all-night 
search by three hundred men was fruitless. 
Lanterns were carried and fires built to at- 
tract the lad’s attention, but he gave no sign. 
Saturday morning the four hounds ar- 
rived. After smelling of a jacket belonging 
to the lost boy they began searching for his 
tracks and soon found them. Following a 
circuitous course, estimated to be ten miles 
long, they came upon the child lying at the 
foot of a tree, exhausted from hunger and ex- 
posure. There was a tremendous demonstra- 
tion when one of the horsemen took the boy 
home perched on the a of a saddle, and 

eir share of the ovation, 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


TED. 


I have a little brindle dog, 
Seal-brown from tail to head. 

His name I guess is Theodore, 
But I just call him Ted. 


He’s only eight months old to-day 
I guess he’s just a pup; 

Pa says he won’t be larger 
When he is all grown up. 


He plays around about the house, 
As good as he can be. 
He don’t seem like a little dog, 
He’s just like folks to me. 


And when it is my bed-time, 
Ma opens up the bed; 

Then I nestle down real cozy 
And just make room for Ted. 


And oh, how nice we cuddle! 
He doesn’t fuss or bite, 

Just nestles closely up to me 
And lays there still all night. 


We love each other dearly, 
My little Ted and me. 
We're just good chums together, 
And always hope to be. 
Maxine Anna Buck. 
195 W. Brookline St., Boston. 
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Our DumsB ANIMALS. 


Boston, November, 1906. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our:Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
pelice officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“* Personal.” 

‘My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
enly a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month two 
hundred and twenty-three new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of sixty- 
eight thousand nine hundred and seventy. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge in the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell them at bare 
cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage stamps, or 
larger numbers at same price. We cannot attend to 
smaller numbers than five, 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


At the October meeting of directors of the 
American Humane Education Society and the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, held on the 17th ult., 
President Angell reported in regard to the 
three prizes of $300 each, offered by the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society, for the best 
plans for stopping the growth of crime, for 
stopping dangerous adulterations, and for 
carrying humane education into our colleges 
and schools, that the time for competition 
expired on October 1 and he fiad received in 
competition seventy-nine essays, which had 
been submitted to committees consisting of 
college presidents, journalists and eminent 
health authorities. 

The whole number of anitals examined in 
the investigation of complaints since last 
month has been 2,279; 177 horses were taken 
from work and 150 horses and other animals 
were humanely killed. 

223 new Bands of Mercy have been formed 
since last report, making a total of 68,970. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


We are pained to note the death, at North 
Reading, on Sunday, the 16th inst., of Henry 
H. Dame, who, for more than thirty-one vears 
served our Society as a voluntary agent. He 
was a most efficient and painstaking officer, 
for whose services we are deeply grateful and 
whose genial presence we shall most sadly 
miss. 


YOUNG ROOSEVELT’S HUNTING TRIP 
IN COLORADO. 

We saw in our morning paper of September 
8 that Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. was on his 
way east from his Colorado hunting trip, dur- 
ing which he had killed’ three deer, but no 
bear. 

On the same morning “a prominent Massa- 
chusetts gentleman called ‘upon us with a 
letter from his son, residing in the wilderness 
of Colorado, who writes in substance that there 
is no more danger in hunting bears and wolves 
there than there would be in hunting cattle 
or sheep. He has to cross the mountains for 
provisions and never carries arms. Bears 
and wolves run away when they see him. 

As to there being any heroism in this hunt- 
ing, that is all nonsense. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. 
Worcester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
Charles A. Currier, Special Agent; Thomas Langlan, 
James R. Hathaway, Charles F. Clark, James 
Duckering, George W. Splaine, Frank G. Phillips; 
Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all at 19 
Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


Atkins, 
581-1. 
Dyson, 


LETTER FROM A CATHOLIC CLERGYMAN 
IN FLORIDA. 


St. Leo Abbey, 
Saint Leo, Pasco County, Florida. 
GEORGE T. ANGELL, Esq., 
Pres. American Humane Education Society. 

My Dear Sir,—‘tOur Dumb Animals” comes 
regularly to my office and is always read. 

I dare say there is not in all Florida a place where 
animals and birds of all kinds are treated better. 
The trees are full of birds that regale us with their 
songs, etc., etc. Horses, cows and dogs show by 
their good nature the kind treatment they receive. 

Cruelty to any of God’s creatures in this little 
village is a thing unheard of. 

Cardinal Newman showed his feeling in a prayer 


he composed to St. Philip Neir—of whom it is said— 
“He could not bear the slightest cruelty to be shown 
to animals under any pretext whatever.” 

“Philip, my glorious advocate, teach me to look 
at all I see around me after thy pattern as the crea- 
tures of God. Let me never forget that the same 
God who made me made the whole world, and all 
men and all animals that live in it. Give me the 
grace to love all God’s works for God's sake, and 
all men for the sake of my Lord and Savior who 
has redeemed me on the cross.” 

And now, accompanied by my Great Dane 
“Arleine’”’ and my St. Bernard “Fritz 111,” I will 
take a romp through the woods on my horse ‘‘Tom.”’ 
Good-bye. Very truly yours, 

Charles O. S. B. Abbot. 
25 Sept.,’06. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

Dr. Wm. O. Stillman of Albany, N. Y., 
President of American Humane Association, 
asks that funds be sent to the San Francisco 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, which he says is in great need. They 
can be sent to E. W. Newhall, President, or 
N. J. White, Secretary, 2410 Mission Street. 
The Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children have many very wealthy members. 
The President of the New York Society is, we 
believe, a multi-millionaire, and if the San 
Francisco Society will send out an appeal it 
is quite likely to meet a liberal response. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


We received, on October 12, a letter from 
one of our prominent Boston lawyers suggest- 


' ing that our city should, as far as possible, 


employ in the Fire Department automobiles 

instead of horses. We fully coincide with the 

kind suggestion of our friend. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT A CATHOLIC PRIEST SAYS 
ABOUT THE SALOON. 

The saloon is the friend of the drunkard, 
the gambler, the prostitute, the blasphemer, 
the profaner of Sunday, the corrupt politician, 
the ballot-box stuffer, the ‘repeater,’ the 
law-breaker of every name. The saloon is, 
in a word, the friend of all that is evil, of 
naught that is good. It breaks hearts, wrecks 
homes, infects society, betrays the state and 
is the foremost ally of the devil against the 
church and God. 

It is the ‘‘vestibule of hell.’” Read over its 
doors, ‘‘Leave Hope Behind.’’ Farewell, in- 
deed, to hope of honest wealth, of honorable 
fame, of happy life, of holy death, of heaven. 

Humanity. 


THE SEAL FISHERIES. 


There comes to our table in the New York 
Herald a very strong article on “the mons!rous 
cruelty oj seal hunting.” 

There is but one effective remedy for this 
business, and that is a general humane edu- 
cation. sEO. T. ANGELL. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, 


In regard to the value of “Black Beauty,” 
we have, just before going to press, a letter 
from one of the divisions of the United 
Teamsters of America, speaking in the highest 
praise of ‘Black Beauty,” and intimating 
that every teamster in America ought to have 


a copy of it. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
PEOPLE WHO SEND US NEWSPAPER 
CUTTINGS. 


Please send with them the names and dates 
of the papers from which the cuttings are 
taken. Please don’t forget this wien 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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CAT RESCUES HER KITTENS AT FIRE. 


During the fire in the Tyner Block, Hartford 
City, Ind., there was an unusual exhibition of 
feline instinct. 

While the flames and smoke filled the room 
a cat, which had a family of four in the rear of 
the store, made use of the fire-escape in rescu- 
ing her family. She carried two kittens 
across counters and shelves to reach a win- 
dow. Here she left them and went after the 
other two. 

‘The mother cat was drenched on her return 
trip, but safely carried the third to the landing. 
The fourth was abandoned after she had 
made a final effort to go back into the store. 
The firemen, noticing her efforts, rescued the 
fourth.—Syracuse Standard. 


A MOST VALUABLE BUILDING. 


There comes to our table on September 18 
a most valuable publication of A. Flanagan 
Co., written by Mision M. George, on Char- 
acter Building. It is designed expressly for 
teachers and schools, finely illustrated, and 
full of thoughts. We are glad ta see that its 
editor fully appreciates the importance of 
teaching kindness to animals, and of the work 
of our American Humane Education Society 
and its nearly seventy thousand Bands of 
Mercy in which have been enrolled over two 
million members. On this subject the editor 
has kindly inserted the following: 


How would it do to have an Angell Day in honor 
of this good knight of the Animal World, and enlist 
all the Bands of Mercy in the towns and have a 
grand army parade with shields and bannefs? 


If Mr. Angell carried a shield we might find upon 
it these words: 


“The same force fashioned the sparrow, 
That fashioned the man, the king. 

The God of the whole gave a spark of soul 
To furred and feathered thing; 

And I am my brother’s keeper, 

And I will fight his fight 

And speak the word for beast and bird 
Till the world shall set things right.” 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


They are beautiful words, and it will help us to 
memorize them and carry them about with us. 
We will learn more of Mr. Angell’s life and work 
elsewhere and will find his picture in this book. 

“Open thy mouth for the dumb.” Proverbs. 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.’ Bible. 

“He shall have judgment without mercy, who 
has shown no mercy.” Bible. 

“Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 

Shakespeare. 

“He who is not actively kind is cruel.” Ruskin. 

“Kind hearts are more than coronets.”’ 

Tennyson. 

“We plead the cause of those dumb mouths that 
have no speech.” Longfellow. 

“I shall pass this way but once, so let me do all 
the good I can to mankind and animal.” 


“I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine 
sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility ) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”’ Cowper. 


“‘Among the noblest in the land, 
(Though he may count himself the least ) 
That man I honor and revere, 
Who without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast 
And tames with an unshrinking hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face, 
The were-wolves of the human race.” 
Longfellow, 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all,” Coleridge. 


EXTRACTS FROM “CHARACTER BUILDING.” 


“The best and highest thing a mancan do in a 
day is to sow a seed, whether it be a word, an act, 
or an acorn.” James Boyle O’ Reilly. 

‘Flowers are the sweetest things God ever made 
and forgot to put a soul into.” Beecher. 


“If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain. 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain.” 


PASS IT ON. 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

*Twas not given for you alone, 
Pass it an. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears, 
Pass it on. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
Beautiful faces are those that wear, 
It matters little if dark or fair, 
Whole-souled honesty written there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave and true 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly errands to and fro 
Down humblest ways if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
The needful burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless, 
Silent rivers of happiness 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


God hath a presence, 

And that you may see 

In the fold of a flower, 

The leaf of a tree 

In the sun of the noon-day, 
The star of the night; 


In the storm of the darkness, . 
The rainbow of light; 

In the waves of the ocean, 
The furrows of land; 

In the mountains of granite, 
The atom of sand. 

Turn where ye may 

From the sky to the sod, 
Where can ye gaze 

That ye find not a God? 

In the sun, the moon, the sky; 
On the mountains, wild and high; 
In the thunder, in the rain, 

In the grove, the wood, the plain; 
In the little birds that sing — 
God is seen in everything. 


— 


CANDY SOLD TO CHILDREN. 


In the immediate vicinity of every school 
in Chicago are one or more little stores that 
sell school supplies and candy to children. 
The quality of the candy furnished to small 
purchasers in these places is often of the 
poorest. In some cases it is positively injuri- 
ous to health because of the unwholesome 
ingredients contained in it. 

Some of the existing enthusiasm for pure 
food ought to be expended in this direction. 
The city health department, the board of edu- 
cation and the mothers’ clubs of the various 
schools ought to see that only wholesome 
sweets are sold to children. 


Chicago Humane Journal. 


_— a 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S DAUGHTER. 


Society has a way of avenging itself for the 
wrongs committed on the lowest of all its 
members. Sir Robert Peel gave his daughter 
a magnificent riding-habit on her nineteenth 
birthday, and attired in the embroidered 
gown she rode side by side with him in the 

arks of London. She had scarcely returned 

ome before she was taken ill with the most 
malignant form of typhus fever, and in ten 
days was laid to rest in the church-yard. And 
the secret was very simple. The poor seam- 
stress, in a garret in one of the slums, while 
she was embroidering that garment looked 
upon a husband shivering in the paroxysm of 
chills, and she took the half-finished garment 
and laid it over him; and the garment took up 
the germs of fever and conveyed them from 
the hovel to the palace of the statesman. And 
so we are bound — in one bundle of social 
life, and if we neglect the poorest and the lowest, 
society will avenge itself in the destruction of the 
highest, richest and most cultivated, 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS IN 
HUMANE SPEAK- 
ING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, The 
American Humane 
Education S ocit- 
ety.”” 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or ‘‘Band of Mercy,” or school or 
Sunday-school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred, 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 
eggs from its nest. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle-flags—its badges—and its official seal, 
is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON EARTH,” 
“KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND MERCY TO 
EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” ‘ 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘‘400,”’ in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper edition, 
25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both editions 
cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of the 
gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, come to 
the Supper of our Lord, wearing ‘egret’ plumes 
or ‘ospreys’ in your hats and bonnets. Do 
you realize that this ‘egret’ plume grows on 
the bird’s back only at the time of nesting, 
and that to obtain one such feather involves 
the cruel death not only of the beautiful white 
mother heron, but of the whole nestful of its 
nearly-fledged offspring? What a price to 
pay for the pleasure of anegret plume! What 
a travesty of religion to be able to come into 
church decked with an egret feather and sing 
in the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise Him 
and magnify Him forever!’. What a mockery 
to kneel at Holy Communion, take the soldier’s 
oath of allegiance unto the Lord—that gentle 
Lord of all compassion and mercy, that Lord 
who said ‘Consider the fowls of the air!’ who 
told us that not a sparrow falls to the earth 
unregarded by their Heavenly Father!’: 


Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon asyoucan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, ‘Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL, 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 


ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 


turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers, 


“‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we send: 
(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 
(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 
(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 
(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable 
without exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep 
a boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same con- 
dition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without 
the company of other animals, then the cruelty is 
still greater. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any 
water which has been contaminated by lead pipes 
or lead-lined tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. . 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are pre- 
vailing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots 
or shoes, 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


opportunity ¢o say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
or do a kind act that will | 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


68450 Dennisport, Mass. 
Dennisport Sch. Band. 
Div. 2. 
P. Maude Hassard. 
68451 West Dennis, Mass. 
West Dennis School 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Mr. Monahan. 
68452 Div. 2 
P., L. J. Darling 
68453 Div. 3. 
P., Viola Haven. 
68454 Div. 4. 
P., Susie Thatcher. 
68455 North Dennis, Mass. 
High School Band. 
P., Miss Chapman. 
68456 South Dennis, Mass. 
So. Dennis Sch. Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Francis H. Young. 
68457 Div. 2. 
P., Anna M. Nickerson. 
68458 East Dennis, Mass. 
East Dennis Sch. Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Miss Snow. 
68459 Div. 2. 
P., Miss Elland. 
68460 North Dennis, Mass. 
North Dennis Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P. Miss Palmer, 
68461 Div. 2. 
P., Miss Crowell. 
68462 West Yarmouth, Mass. 
West Yarmouth School 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Maude Gay. 
68463 Div. 2. 
P., Kate Maker. 
68464 South Yarmouth, Mass. 
Div 1. 
P., Mr. Goddard. 
68465 Div. 2. 
P., Miss McKenna. 
68466 Div. 3. 
P., Miss Kelley. 
68467 Yarmouth, Mass. 
High School Bands. 


P., Mr. Pierce. 
68468 Div. 2. 

P., Miss Eldredge. 
68469 Div. 3. 

P., Miss Potter. 
68470 Div. 4. 

P., Miss Bass. 


68471 Omaha, Neb. 

Saunders School Band. 

P., Lydia Ramer. 
68472 Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Whittier School Band. 

P., Arthur Thomas. 
68473 Kansas City, Mo. 

Chase School Band. 

P., Peter Sharp. 
68474 Morse School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Arthur Hiller. 
68475 Div. 2. 

P., Margery Lake. 
68476 Indianapolis, Ind. ~ 

Lucretia Mott School 

Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Beatrice Weitzel. 
68477 Div. 2. 

P., Louise Yelvington. 
68478 Div. 3. , 
P., Raymond Crabbs. 


every 
word 
68479 Div. 4. 
P., Denman Gambill. 
68480 Div. 5. 
P., Ruth Dalby 
68481 Div. 6. 
P., Edgar Shepherd. 
68482 Div. 7. 


P., Carl Elliot. 
68483 Youngstown, Ohio. 

Delason Ave. School 

Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Howard Pfan. 
68484 Div. 2. 

P., Helen Brockway. 
68485 Div. 3. 

P., Julia Harmon. 
68486 Div. 4. 

P., Lorie Quarties. 
68487 Div. 5. 


68488 Div. 6 


68489 Div. 7. 

P., Fred Hamilton. 
68490 Div. 8. 

P.,, Wm. H. Hughes. 
68491 Oak St. School Bands. 


Div. 1. 

P., Carrie Kurz. 
68492 Div. 2. 

P., Sylvester Sant- 

angelo. 

68493 Div. 3. 

P., Mabel Spitler. 
68494 Div. 4. 

P., Edna Smith. 
68495 Div. 5. 

P., George Smith. 
68496 Div. 6. 

P., Nellie Wigmore. 
68497 Div. 7. 

P., Mary McLean. 
68498 Div. 8. 

P., Werner Vetter. 
68499 Div. 9. 

P., Cecil Thomas. 
68500 Div. 10. 

P., Karl Hall. 


68501 Detroit, Mich. 


P., Helen Tuck. 
68502 Higgins School Band. 

P., Willie Tyson. 
68503 Firnane School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Louis Brozo. 
68504 Div. 2. 

P., Helen Frey. 
68505 Div. 3. 


68506 Bellefontaine School 


Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Ruth Caldwell. 
68507 Div. 2. 
P., Lorne Laird. 
68508 Div. 3. 
P., John Mackenzie. 
68509 Div. 4. 
P., Sylvester Alward. 
68510 Div. 5. 
P., Eva Ingram. 
68511 Div. 6. 
P., Lottie Mero. 
68512 Div. 7. 
P., John Aber. 
68513 McKinstry School 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Earl Myers. 
68514 Div. 2. 
P., Nicholas Stefano- 
wich. 


Houghton School Band. 


P., Evaleyn McClelend. 


68515 Div. 3. 

P., Margaret Henry. 
68516 Div. 4. 

P., Gladys Loucks. 
68517 Div. 5. i 

P., Willard Green. 
68518 Dtv. 6. 

P., Ella Moeller. 
68519 Div. 7. 

P., Esther Bondie. 
68520 Div. 8. 

P., Walter Jones. 
68521 Franklin School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Chas. G. Eaton. 
68522 Div. 2. 

P., Kathleen Field. 
68523 Div. 3. 

P., Helen Van Gallou. 
68524 Div. 4. 

P., George Smith. 
68525 Div. 5. 

P., Arthur March. 
68526 Div. 6. 

P., Lillian Wilkie. 
68527 Div. 7. 

P., Myron Hughes. 
68528 Div. 8. 

P., Alfred Brown. 
68529 Div. 9. 

P., Clara Donner. 
68530 Williams School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Carl Becker. 
68531 Div 2. 

P., George L. Avery. 
68532 Div. 3. 

P., Edward Lutz. 
68533 Div. 4. 

P., Chester Steiger. 
68534 Div. 5. 

P., Raymond Steiger. 
68535 Div. 6. 

P., George F. Des 

Autels. 

68536 Div. 7. 

P., Homer Townsend. 
68537 Div. 8. 

P., Grace Newman. 
68538 Div. 9. 

P., Irwin Holtz. 
68539 Div. 10. 

P., Margaret Droelle. 
68540 Div. 11. 

P., Russel Smith. 
68541 Columbus, Ohio. 

Highland Ave. School 

Band. 

P., Thomas Aitken. 

68542 Sullivant School Bands. 


Div. 1. 

P., Harold B. Taylor. 
68543 Div. 2. 

P., Clyde Collison. 
68544 Div. 3. 

P., Orton Reid. 
68545 Div. 4. 

P., Roger Kennedy. 
68546 Div. 5. 

P., Muriel Dupler 
68547 Div. 6. 

P., Harold Heining. 
68548 Div. 7. 

P., Baxter Evans. 
68549 Div. 8. 

P., Robert Thurber 
68550 Div. 9. 

P., Joseph Carter. 
68551 Div. 10. 


P., Carter Russell. 


68552 Fifth Ave. School Bands 
Div. 1. 


P., William Bancroft. 


Div. 2. 

P., Raymond Fleming. 
Div. 3. 

P., George Barret. 
Div. 4. 

P., Ralph Moore. 

Div. 5. 

P., Margaret Dix. 

Div. 6. 

P., Grover Seegar. 
Div. 7. 

P., Ralph Conley. 

Div. 8. 

P., Anita Meinders. 
Div. 9. 

P., William D. Griffith. 
Div. 10. 

P., Virginia Michel. 
Div. 11. 

P., Helen Jones. 

Park St. School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., Helen Bull. 

Div. 2. 

P., James Krumm. 
Div. 3. 

P., Fred McCarty. 


Div. 4. 

P., Freddie Hand. 
Div. 5. 

P., Ruth Vogt. 
Div. 6 

P., Georgia Ward. 
Div. 7. 

P., Floyd Smith. 
Div. 8. 

P., Violet Carter. 
Div. 9. 
P., Roy Harper. 
Div. 10. 


P., Bertha Corum. 

Div. 11. 

P., Thomas Neesham. 

Southwood Sch. Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Frank Sebring. 

Div. 2. 

P., Eva Germann. 

Div. 3. 

P., Doris Baker. 

Div. 4. 

P., Charles Tigner. 

Div. 5. 

P., Naomi Morse. 

Div. 6. 

P., Dallas Wilson. 

Div. 7. 

P., Holcomb Middleton. 

Div. 8. 

P., Blanche Bateman. 

Div. 9. 

P., Frank Bickel. 

Div. 10. 

P., Eva Sasser. 

Day; 41. 

P., Ruth McCune. 

Div. 12. 

P., Okey Ellis. 

Div. 13. 

P., Guy Snyder. 

Div. 14. 

P., Arthur Scholl. 

Div. 15. 

P., Helen Kredel. 

Div. 16. ., 

P., Howard Soretz. 

Div. 17. 

P., Roy Jordan. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Margaret Fuller School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Henry Butler. 


68592 
68593 


68594 


68595 
68596 


68597 


68598 
68599 


68600 


68601 
68602 
68603 


68604 


68605 
68606 
68607 
68608 
68609 
68610 
68611 
68612 
68613 
68614 
68615 
68616 


68617 


68618 
68619 
68620 
68621 
68622 
68623 
68624 
68625 
68626 
68627 
68628 


68629 


Div. 2. 

Merlin Costigan. 

Div. 3. 

P., Dean Campbell. 

Nicollet School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Earl McAbee. 

Div. 2. 

P., Albert Ziemer. 

Div. 3. 

P., Grace McAbee. 

Lake Harriet School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mae Moodey. 

Div. 2. 

P., Vera Prince. 

Div. 3. 

P., Arthur Brisley. 

Prescott School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Frank Stevenson. 

Div. 2. 

P., William Sherman. 

Div. 3. 

P., Robert Mondenez. 

Div. 4. 

P., Roy Jernall. 

Calhoun School Bands 

Div. 1. 

P., Reed Hayden. 

Div. 2. 

P., Louise Smith. 

Div. 3. 

P., Alden Coffin. 

Div. 4. 

P., Ernest Gaus. 

Div. 5. 

P., Donald Bruce. 

Div. 6. 

P., Beatrice Fuge. 

Div. 7. 

P., Louise Miller. 

Div. 8. 

P., Eva MacClatchie. 

Div 9. 

P., Hazel Chamberlain 

Div. 10. 

P., Ralph Davis. 

Div. 11. 

P., Norman Houk. 

Div. 12. : 

P., Edward Sharretts 

Div. 13. 

P., Arthur Peterson. 

Irving School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Esther Shol. 

Div. 2. 

P., Alice Hurlburt. 

Div. 3. 

P., Floyd McWhorter. 

Div. 4. 

P., Ruth Askeland. 

Div. 5. 

P., Cecil Mahoney. 

Div. 6. 

P., Sadie Osborne. 

Div. 7. 

P., Mae Williams. 

Div. 8. 

P., Myrtle Johnson. 

Div. 9. 

P., Wayne Henderson. 

Div. 10. 

P., Ellen Shawbold. 

Div. 11. 

P., Jemime Olson. 

Div. 12. 

P., Timothy Corridan. 

Div. 13. 

P., Margaret Magill, 


4 
68553 
68554 
68555 
68556 
68558 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


~ 


68630 Jackson School Bands. 


Div. 1. 
P., Leta Carlson. 
68631 Div. 2. 
P., Willie Olander. 
68632 Div. 3. 
P., Edgar Mathewso- 
shon. 
68633 Div. 4. 
P., Liezer Abromovich. 
68634 Div. 5. 
P., Tena Angvall. 
68635 Div. 6. 
P., Marie Nelson. 
68636 Div. 7. 
P., Alden Schei. 
68637 Div. 8. 
P., Laura Hallin. 
68638 Div. 9. 
P., Hazel Melby. 
68639 Div. 10. 
P., Ruth E. Olson. 
68640 Div. 11. 
Jay Kreitz. 
68641 Div. 12. 
P., Jennie Hennessy. 
68642 Div. 13. 
P., Carl Halling. 
68643 Div. 14. 
P., Eddie Murphy. 
68644 Horace Mann School. 
Div. 1. 
P., Lawrence H. Cady. 
68645 Div. 2. 
; P., Donald Moorhese. 
68646 Div. 3. 
P., Rockwood Nelson. 
68647 Div. 4. 
P., Frederick Robohm. 
68648 Div. 5. 
P., Barton B. King. 
68649 Div. 6. 
P., Galer Royer. 
68650 Div. 7. 
P., Fenton Welsh. 
68651 Div. 8. 
P., Willie Reynolds. 
68652 Div. 9. 
P., Cedric Cady. 
68653 Div. 10. 
P., Margaret Prothero. 
68654 Div. 11. 
P., Charles Grandin. 
68655 Div. 12. 
P., Ivan Van Bree. 
68656 Div. 13. 
P., Curtis C. Smith. 
68657 Div. 14. 
P., Rex Hall. 
68658 Div. 15. 
P:, David Weir. 
68659 Div. 16. 
P., Lois Balcome. 
68660 Holland School Bands. 
Div. 
P., Gladys Hernlund. 
68661 Div. 2. 
P., Eleanor Peterson. 
68662 Div. 3. 
P., Floyd Sorquist. 
68663 Div. 4. 
P., Walter Sahlin. 
68664 Div. 5. : 
P., William 
68665 Div. 6. 
P., Lloyd Wallmer. 
68666 Div. 7. 
P., Jeannette Benson. 
68667 Div. 8. 
P., Nellie Christensen. 
68668 Div. 9. 
P., Theo. Guzy. 
68669 Div. 10. 
P., Casimir Kaesmarek. 
68670 Div. 11. 
P., Nels Solander. 
68671 Div. 12. 
P., Clarence Scott. 
68672 Div. 13. 
P., Sarah Kline. 
68673 Div. 14. 


P., Harold Davis. 


68681 
68682 
68683 
68684 
68685 
68686 
68687 
68688 
68689 
68690 
68691 
68692 
68693 
68694 
68695 
68696 
68697 
68698 
68699 
68700 
68701 
68702 
68703 


68704 


68708 


68709 


68710 


68711 


68712 


68713 


Div. 15. 

P., James Guinney. 
Div. 16. 

P., Florence Kunz. 
Div. 17. 

P., Ruddell Stowe. 
Adams School Bands. 
Div 1. 

P., Herbert Blase. 


P., William Wold. 
Div. 3. 
P., Oliver Anderson. 
Div. 4. 
P., Marcus Mayberg. 
Div. 5. 


P., Sidney Foss. 
Div. 6. 

P., James Larson, 
Div. 7. 

P., Carl Flow. 
Div. 8. 

P., Earl Fieger. 
Div. 9. 


P., Wallace Nelson. 
Div. 10. 

P., Reuben Holmgren. 
Div. 11. 

P., William Broberg. 
Div. 12. 

P., Clarence Churchill. 
Div. 13. 

P., Bjarne Dahl. 

Div. 14. 

P., Bernhard Johnson. 
Div. 15. 

P., Borghild Olsen. 
Div. 16. 

P., Abe Sanford. 

Div. 17. 

P., Karl Narimuth. 
Div. 18. 

P., Arthur Swanson. 
Div. 19. 

P., Raymond Edsten. 
Div. 20. 

P., Ellen Soderlind. 
Div. 21. 

P., Arthur Bergstron. 
Div. 22. 

P., Flora Goodman. 
Div. 23. 


P., John Sullivan. 
Div. 24. 

P., Hattie Berquest. 
Div. 25. 

P., Elma Faust. 
Div. 26. 

P., Francis Savage. 


P., Carl Myers. 

Div. 28. 

P., Clarence Worrell. 

Div. 29. 

P., Florence McDonnell. 

Div. 30. 

P., Ruth Alson. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Young Defenders. 

League No. 4. 

P., Ernest Young. 

The Young Defenders. 

League No. 5. 

P., Helen Hughey. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Redell Band. 

P., Mary Potts. 

Pike, N.Y. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Miss Alice L. Rey- 
nolds. 

McDonough, N. Y. 

McDonough L, T. L. 
Band. 

P., Earnest Lamb. 

Manchaug, Mass. 

Emmanuel Band. 

P., Mrs. Emma Daziel. 

Dousman, Wis. 

Wis. Home and Farm 
School Band. 

P., Miss Maud Blachly. 


68714 


68715 


68716 


68717 


68718 


68719 


68720 


68721 


68722 


68723 


6872- 


68725 


68726 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Hendricks School Band. 


P., Martha Whitwell. 
Excelsior, Minn. 


Earnest Workers Band. 


P., Luther Swenson. 

Hatley, P. Q., Can. 

Ayers Cliff Band. 

P., Miss Maud Gage. 

Cole Camp, Mo. 

Cole Camp Band. 

P., Miss Lorena B. 
Jabas. 

Auburn, N. Y. 

Washington Band. 

P., Edward Ganey. 

Olena, Ohio. 

Olena Band. 

P., Miss Cynthia 
Henghs. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

St. Paul M. E. Band. 

P., Miss Anna Dwinell 

Cinctnnatt, Ohio. 

Council Vacation Sch. 
Sand. 

P., Mrs. Ben Lewen- 
stein. 

Foster Home Band. 

P., Mrs. Sam Fletcher. 

Carmel, Cal. 

Methodist Sunday Sch. 
Band. 

P., Miss Grace H. Wil- 
son. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

James Lick Band. 

P., Irene Dowd. 

West Derry, N. H. 

West Derry Band. 

P., Miss Harriet M. 
Young. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Webster School Bands. 

Div. 1 

P., Iola McCoy. 


727 Div. 2. 


68730 
68731 
68732 


68733 


68734 


68735 


68736 


68737 


68738 


68739 


68740 


68741 


68742 


P., Marguerite Boppart. 

Div. 3. 

P., Bernard Morley. 

Div. 4. 

P., Joel Goodfellow. 

Div. 5. 

P., Mary Goldstein. 

Div. 6. 

P., Glenn Robinett. 

Div. 7. 

P., David Johnson. 

The Annie Burgmeier 
Band. 

P., Miss Annie Burg- 
meier. 

Emily Wiltsee Band. 

P., Miss Emily Wiltsee. 

Indiana polis, Ind. 

The Frank Haas Band. 

P., Frank Haas. 

The Leona Mead Band. 

P., Leona Mead. 

The Gertrude Lieske 
Band. 

P., Miss Gertrude 
Lieske. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ellan Kearns Band. 

P., Miss Ellan Kearns. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Moses Cleveland 
Band. 

P., Alva Coan. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Lola Moore Band. 

P., Ethel Weaver. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

McKinley Band. 

P., Leonard Lichtig. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Young Defenders 
League, No. 6. 


P., Miss Edith Menzey. 


68743 Young Defenders 
League, No. 7. 
P., Ralph Gray. 
Calhoun, S. C. 
Calhoun Band. 
P., Miss Ruth Rochester 
Chicago, Ill. 
Black Beauty's Friends 
Band. 
P., Laura Johnson. 
Palmer, Iil. 
Red Cross Band. 
P., Miss Mollie Meade 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss Elvera Ber- * 
quist. 
Middlefield, Conn. 
Middlefield Band. 
P., W.S. Manship. 
Walliamsville, Vt. 
Green Mountain Band. 
P., Mrs. W. E. Wheeler. 
Gardner, Mass. 
School St. School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., E. A. Goodrich. 
Div. 2. 
P., C. L. Bowker. 
Div. 3. 
P., C. M. Libbin. 
Div. 4. 
Div. 5. 
P., E. M. Hoadley. 
5 Div. 6. 
Div. 7. 
P. i. 
Div. 8. 
PM: &. 
Chestnut 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., M. P. Thrasher. 
Div. 2. 
P., E. E. Coleman. 
Div. 3. 
P., 1. H. Mason. 
High School Band. 
P., Mr. A. H. Brainard. 
West St. School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., A. C. Regan. 
Div. 2. 
P., M. A. O'Donnell. 
Div. 3. 
P., M. G. Carney. 
Div. 4. 
P., S. M. Williams. 
68766 Div. 5. 
P., T. P. Galby. 
Div. 6. 
P., C. F. Quiltre. 
Div. 7. 
P., J. E. Taylor. 
Div. 8. 
P., M. L. Richards. 


68746 


68747 


68748 
68749 


68750 


68751 
68752 
68753 


68754 


Booth. 
Williams. 


Carpenter. 
St. School 


68759 
68760 
S761 


68762 


68763 
68764 


68765 


68767 
68768 


68769 


68770 Connors St. School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. A. Leamy. 
68771 Div. 2. 

P., J. F. Barnes. 
68772 Div. 3. 

P., E. B. Phelan. 
68773 Div. 4. 

P., C. J. Higgins. 
68774 Div. 5. 

P., M. G. Dugan. 
68775 Div. 6. 

P., E. C. Wetherbee. 
68776 Div. 7. 

P., A. M. Gorman. 
68777 Div. 8. 

P., H. M. Hoadley. 
68778 South Gardner, Mass. 

Prospect St. School 

Bands. 
Div. 1. 


P., Miss Z, Walker. 


68779 Div. 2. 

P., B. F. Lovett. 

Div. 3. 

P., M. L. Taylor. 

Div. 4. 

P., E. F. Gillespie. 

Div. 5. 

F., G. R. 

Div. 6. 

P., M. J. King. 

Broadway School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. E. Whalon. 

Div. 2. 

P., E. M. Brewer. 

5 Div. 3. . 

P., S. R. Stickwell. 

Gardner, Mass. 

Little Canada Band. 

P., Flora L. Whitcomb. 


68780 
68781 
68782 
68783 


68784 


68785 


68788 Lunenburg, Mass. 
Centre School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., George W. Emerson. 
68789 Div. 2. 
P., Mrs. E. Taylor. 
68790 Div. 3. 


P., Mrs. Maude Stone. 
Mulpus School Band. 
Fi Miss Alice Peabody 
North School Band. 
P., Miss Bessie Hilborne 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
West School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Miss Ella Holden. 
Div. 2. 
P., Miss Mabel Fender- 
son. 
South School Band. 
P., Miss Murray. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Universalist Sunday 
School Band. 
P., Mrs. H. D. Sears. 
Freeport, Iil. 
Freeport Band. 
P., Louella G. Shouer. 
Providence, R. 1. 
State St. School Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Helen A. Reynolds. 
Sunshine. 
P., Mary G. Tasker. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Mary A. M. Peirce. 
Kind Boys and Girls. 
P., Mary J. Gorman. 
Daniel Ave. School 
Bands. 
Kind Helpers. 
P., Mary I. Grant. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Lizzie L. Gurry. 
Kind Boys and Girls. 
P., Florence E. Chace. 
Little Helpers. 
P., Alice G. Brady. 
Ives St. School Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Theresa G. Furlong. 
Kind Helpers. 
P., Katharine M. 
Dwyer. 
Ready Helpers. 
P., M. Emily Cushing. 
68809 Loving Service. 
P., Pauline E. Tingley. 
68810 Benefit St. School 
Bands. 
Golden Rule.. 
P., Katherine M. Mur- 
ray. 
68811 Loyal Protectors. 
P., Margaret O’Connor. 


68812 Helping Hand. 


68791 


68792 


68793 


68794 


68795 


68796 


68797 


68798 


68799 


68800 


68801 


68802 


68803 
68804 
68805 


68806 


68807 


68808 


68813 Kind Deeds. 


P., Annie P. Burdick. 


P., Winifred E, Gleason. 


— 


|| ‘ 
68674 

68676 
68677 
68678 
68679 
68680 
68728 
68729 
Div. 27. 
68705 
68706 
68707 
| 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 

The New York Tribune of January 26 re- 
ports: 

At a discussion on the subject at a meeting of 
the Clinical Society of the N. Y. Post-grad- 
uate Medical School, Dr. P. B. St. John Roosa 
presided, and said that the medical profession 
should take action upon the vexed question 
of hydrophobia. He had large experience 
with dogs, and had seen them with symptoms 
which were pronounced by the books as hydro- 
phobia and the dogs had recovered, and people 
who were bitten by them showed no signs of 
hydrophobia. 

Dr. W. A. Hammond said, all stories about 
persons being bitten by mad dogs and having 
disease years afterwards are untrue. He had 
seen several cases of hydrophobia from fear. 
The dog should be kept until the symptoms 
of rabies appeared and not killed at once, as 
is usually done—it will die in nine days if it 
has the disease. Bites through clothing are 
harmless. Dr. Hammond had no confidence 
in Pasteur’s methods. He did not believe 
that hydrophobia could be caused by inocu- 
lation any more than lockjaw. In the four 
cases from Newark which Pasteur treated 
there is no proof that the dog was mad that 
bit them. The same dog also bit four other 
dogs and two children, and they are all free 
from the symptoms of the disease. He did 
not believe that there have been any cases of 
the disease of late in Newark. 

Dr. A. H. Smith said that he had seen three 
cases said to be hydrophobia but he did not 
believe they were genuine. He claimed that 
persons bitten by dogs could bring on a disease 
which would kill simply by the effect of the 
imagination, without any virus being in the 
body. All scares that come up periodically 
from the supposed appearance of hydrophobia 
are without any foundation. 

A hydrophobia caused by fear was what 
Dr. T. E. Satterthwaite believed in. Out of 
the 9000 cases of sickness at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital there was only one case of hydro- 
phobia, and the post mortem in this case did 
not show the evidence of the disease. The 
spinal cord of this patient is now shown in 
lectures as a healthy cord. One doctor said 
that the man died of alcoholic poisoning. 

Dr. Roosa said that all unite in saying that 
hydrophobia is rare. Hydrophobia is yet to 
be made up from the beginning. He hunted 
down one case of hydrophobia and found it to 
be caries of the spine. He didn’t believe in 
muzzling dogs, and ridiculed the idea of pre- 
venting the disease in this manner. 


(From Every Other Sunday. ) 

“THE BIBLE AS AN EDUCATOR.” 

Dr. Andrew D. White lately delivered a 
lecture at Cornell University on the need of 
better education. We are glad to see that he 
advocated the study of the Bible in schools. 
He said: ‘‘No man’s training can be finished 
without it. I would have readings in the 
schools from the sacred book,—the story of 
Joseph and the Sermon on the Mount and the 
wonderful writings of St. Paul. An educated 
man who has not those in his memory is to be 
pitied.” 


A LONG WALK. 

The dear old professor was one of the kind- 
est-hearted men in the world, but he was also 
one of the most absent-minded. He was 
recently visiting his newly married nephew, 
and, naturally, the voung wife was full of the 
praises of her first-born. The professor lis- 
tened like a man in a dream to her recital of 
the remarkable fortitude with which he cut 
his teeth and his truly wonderful intelligence. 
At last the dear old fellow woke up with a 
start and felt he really must say something 
for the sake of at any rate appearing inter- 


ested. ‘‘Can the dear little fellow walk?’ he 
inquired, mildly. ‘Walk?’ said the proud 
mother. ‘“‘Why, he has been walking six 
months!’”’ “Dear said the professor, 


“What a long way he must have got !"* 


KALAMAZOO 
BURGLARS. 


A citizen of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, 
has a valuable 
parrot. On three 
different occa- 
sions has 
saved the house 
from being bur- 
glarized. The last 
time was on a re- 
cent night. The 
burglar got the 
door unfastened, 
but he 
opened it the par- 
rot asked, in a 
stern voice: 
“ Hello there ! 
What’s the mat- 
ter?” The bur- 
glar didn’t stop 
to answer. 


THE 
SWALLOW’S 
FLIGHT. 

A series of ex- 
periments made 
at Antwerp have 
demonstrated the 
amazing fact that 
a swallow can fly 
two miles per 
ménute and main- 
tain that speed jor 
hours at a time. 
This is a higher 
speed than any 
other living crea- 
ture ever 
been known to 
attain. — Boston 
Daily Evening 

Traveler. 


FANEUIL 


HALL, BOSTON. 


Doctor.—What? Troubled with sleepless- 
ness? Eat something before going to bed. 

Patient.—Why, doctor, you once told me 
never to eat anything before going to bed. 

Doctor (with dignity ).—Pooh, pooh! That 
was last January. Science has made enor- 
mous strides since then. 


CURE FOR INSOMNIA. 


Yesterday a friend who had heard that I some- 
times suffer from insomnia told me of a sure cure. 
“Eat a pint of peanuts and drink two or three 
glasses of milk before going to bed,” said he, ‘‘and 
I'll warrant you'll be asleep within half an hour.” 
I did as he suggested, and now for the benefit of 
others who may be afflicted with insomnia, I feel it 
to be my duty to report what happened, so far as I 
am able this morning to recall the details. First 
let me say, my friend was right. I did go to sleep 
very soon after my retirement. Then a friend 
with his head under his arm came along and asked 
me if I wanted to buy his feet. I was negotiating 
with him, when the dragon on which I was riding 
slipped out of his skin and left me floating in mid- 
air. While I was considering how I should get 
down, a bull with two heads peered over the edge 
of the well and said he would haul me up if I would 
first climb up and rig a windlass for him. So as I 
was sliding down the mountain-side the brakeman 
came in, and I asked him when the train would 
reach my station. ‘‘We passed vour station four 
hundred years ago,”’ he said, calmly folding the 
train up and slipping it into his vest pocket. 

At this juncture the clown bounded into the ring 
and pulled the center pole out of the ground, lifting 
the tent and all the people in it up, up, up, while I 
stood on the earth below watching myself go out 
of sight among the clouds above. ' 

Then I awoke and found that I had been asleep 
almost ten minutes.— The Good Health Clinic 


I KILLED A ROBIN. 


I killed a robin. The little thing, 
With scarlet breast on a glossy wing, 
That comes in the apple-tree to sing. 


I flung a stone as he twittered there; 
I only meant to give him a scare, 
But off it went—and hit him square. 


A little flutter—a little ery— 
Then on the ground I saw him lie; 
I didn’t think he was going to die. 


But as I watched him I soon could see 
He never would sing for you or me 
Any more on the apple-tree. 


Never more in the morning light, 
Never more in the sunshine bright, 
Thrilling his song in gay delight. 


And I'm thinking every summer day, 
How never, never I can repay 
The little life that I took away. 
Sydney Dayre, in Youth's Companion. 


(From N. Y. Herald of Aug. 5.) 
TO SAVE THE BIRDS. 


President Roosevelt’s reply, dated Oyster 
Bay, July 18, on his usual paper, stamped 
“The White House, Washington,” was made 
public yesterday. It reads:— 

““My dear Mr. Dutcher—Permit me, on be- 
half of both Mrs. Roosevelt and myself, to say 
how heartily we sympathize, not only with 
the work of the Audubon Societies generally, 
but particularly in their efforts to stop the 
sale and use of the so-called ‘aigrettes’—the 
plume of the white herons. If anything, Mrs. 
Roosevelt feels even more strongly than I do 
in the matter. Sincerely yours, 


heodore Roosevelt.” 
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AT THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE. 


A Brookline correspondent writes me this 
true story of a man and a dog, a man who was 
a real hero without knowing it. She says: 
“Yesterday I was at the Animal Rescue 
League, when there came in a young man, 
rough looking and hard worked, who rushed 
up to the superintendent and asked if his dog 
was ready. She nodded and the man disap- 
peared downstairs into the kennels. I said 
to the superintendent, ‘You are not going to 
give that man a dog, are you?’ judging by his 
appearance that he was not a good sort, but 
she smiled and said, ‘Wait; when he comes 
back take a good look at him, and I will tell 
about him.’ Presently the young fellow re- 
turned, leading a big St. Bernard by a leash, 
the dog most willing to go along. From the 
window I saw the man lift the dog very gently 
into a nice-looking express wagon, then, 
jumping in after him, carefully lift him again 
into a comfortable position. When quite 
certain it was all right, the man sat down be- 
side him, while another man on the seat drove 
away. According to the superintendent, last 
Saturday afternoon this.-man came to the 
league carrying the great dog ‘pick-a-back,’ 
as one would carry a child, holding his fore 
a tight ineach hand. He had brought his 

urden all the way from the South End, 
through the crowded streets, having found the 
creature sick and suffering and evidently lost, 
ina doorway. The dog wore a collar and was 
perfectly gentle and appreciative of the kind- 
ness shown him. He remained at the league 
until well, and then the man, who had sought 
and found his master meanwhile, carried him 
to his home. An act of humane mercy done 
as though it were an every-day affair brightens 
a long dark record of cruelty to animals. 
Surely Boston is the better for having a man 
who does all that for his dumb brother, and in 

this simple way!” 
Boston Sunday Herald, Aug. 12. 


DOG OBEYED PHONE ORDER. 

C. B. Kent, of Burlington, Vt., has a dog 
that money could not buy. Mr. Kent is fore- 
man of the job room in the Free Press office. 
The other day he started for home, but a 
friend invited him to take an auto ride, and 
he did, leaving the dog on the street. The 
dog tried to follow the auto, but lost it and 
returned to the Free Press office and refused 
to leave. A couple of hours later Mr. Kent 
called up and asked that the telephone re- 
ceiver be put to the terrier’s ear. 

“Come home,” he commanded, when the 
dog had been raised to the instrument. 

The terrier gave a sharp bark, bolted out of 
the door, and legged it for home like a streak 
of lightning. He ran the mile in less than five 
minutes.—Catholic Messenger. 


<> 


THE HORSE, THE DOG, AND THE MAN. 

The horse and the dog had tamed a man and fas- 
tened him to a fence; 

Said the horse to the dog, “For the life of me, I don’t 
see a bit of sense 

In letting him have the thumbs that grow at the 
sides of his hands, do you?” 

And the dog looked solemn and shook his head and 
said: “I’m a goat if I do.” 


The poor man groaned and tried to get loose, and 
_ Sadly he begged them, “Stay! 

You will rob me of things for which I have use by 
cutting my thumbs away! 

You will spoil my looks, you will cause me pain! 
Ah, why should you treat me so? 

As I am God made me, and He knows best! Oh 
masters, pray let me go!” 


. The dog laughed out and the horse replied: 
the cutting won’t hurt you! You see 

We'll have a hot iron to clap right on, as you did 
in your docking of me! 

God gave you your thumbs and all, but still the 
Creator, you know, may fail 

To do the artistic thing, as He did in furnishing 
me with a tail!” 


“Oh, 


So they bound the man and cut off his thumbs and 
were deaf to his pitiful cries, 

And they seared the stumps and they viewed their 
work through happy and dazzled eyes: 

‘‘How trim he appears,” the horse exclaimed, ‘Since 
his awkward thumbs are gone! 

For the life of me I cannot see why the Lord ever 
put them on!’ 


“Still, it seems to me,” the dog replied, ‘‘that there’s 
something else to do; 

His ears look rather too long for me, how do they 
look to you?” 

The man cried out: “Oh, spare my ears! 
fashioned them, as you see, 

And if you apply your knife to them you'll surely 
disfigure me!’ 


God 


“But you didn’t disfigure me, you know,” the dog 
decisively said, Re 

“When you bound me fast and trimmed my ears 
down close to the top of my head!” 

So they let him moan and they let him groan while 
they cropped his ears away, 

And they praised his looks when they let him up, 
and proud indeed were they! 


But that was years and years ago, in an unen- 
lightened age! 

Such things are ended now, you know; we have 
reached a higher stage! 

The ears and thumbs God gave to men are his keep 
and wear, 

And the cruel horse and dog look on and never ap- 
pear to care! 

S. E. Kiser, 
In Chicago Times- Herald. 


SQUIRRELS IN COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 

My Dear Sir: The city of Columbus has had a 
peculiar history in regard to squirrels. A long 
time ago some one thought it would be nice to have 
some tame squirrels in the State House yard. The 
squirrels had the freedom of the whole yard, which 
is a large, beautiful and shady park. 

Little by little the squirrels ventured out into the 
city in various directions. The people already had 
become accustomed to them and were kind to them, 
making them welcome wherever they went. This 
encouraged the squirrels to make further excursions 
into the city, and as their numbers multiplied they 
gradually became a common affair all over the city. 
Now it is no unusual matter to see a woman feeding 
squirrels out of hand upon her own veranda, or a 
man stopping in front of his own gate to fondle a 
squirrel who has approached him for a nut. 

In all parts of the city the squirrels go with per- 
fect freedom, and it would be a sorry day for any 
boy or man who would interfere with or injure one 
of these beautiful creatures. Even the dogs of 
Columbus have learned better than to chase or 
harass them. 1 have never known an instance like 
it, where a whole city has become pervaded by gray 
squirrels. I have never seen a red or black squirrel 
among them. There are a few white squirrels, but 
the gray ones predominate, and are becoming very 
friendly and curious. 

Not only do the people welcome the squirrels to 
their homes, but build little houses for them to nest 
in during the winter, patterned after the ones that 
are provided for them in the State House park. 

When a boy I supposed a squirrel was necessarily 
a wild creature. They were wild simply because 
we were their enemies. The city of Columbus has 
proven conclusively that to be kind to the wildest 
creatures is to make them tame and friendly. 


C. S. CARR, M.D. 


At Richmond, Va., a large number of gray squir- 
rels have their homes in the grounds about the State 
House, and the white and colored children come 
from all parts of the city to feed them. It is a very 
beautiful sight which we have several times wit- 
nessed when visiting Richmond, where at one time 
we had the privilege of addressing a national 
grange and at another a city high school. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Don’t forget to blanket your horses 
while stopping. 


IN CHURCH. 
By Mrs. Zella R. Cronyn, Bernardston, Mass. 


Behind the other worshippers I sat, 
A stranger to them all, 
I marked the lovely arches at the roof, 
The carvings on the wall, 
The softened lights through many a costly pane 
a Like blessings seemed to fall. 


Arrayed in rich and: beautiful attire, 
Came many a woman fair, 

Who sought her quiet place among the rest, 
Then bowed her head in prayer. 

The organ’s tender prelude floated forth 
Upon the sacred air. 


Anon the chanting choir with voices sweet 
Broke forth in moving strain; 

’Twas “Blessed are the merciful” they sang, 
“They mercy shall obtain.” 

Then all the people, reverent and still, 
Bowed down their heads again. 


But when the preacher, eloquent and wise, 
Chained every ear and eye, 

I suddenly descried dim, hovering shapes 
That fluttered up on high, 

And heard, or thought I heard, a wail 
Or echo of a cry 


Forms perched in spectral rows on polished beams, 
Or flitted to and fro; 

No joyous twitter gushing from their throats— 
Only a note of woe. 

I saw they were the wraiths of martyred birds 
With counterparts below. 


One dipping low, poised once, and then, 
Above a fair girl’s head, 

I saw among the ribbons of her hat 
A warbler, stark and dead. 

And she who sat beside her raised aloft 
A pair of wings, outspread. 


Aigrette upon aigrette from bonnets rare 
Stood up in white array— 

The stately herons’ lovely, fatal gift, 
With, oh, what price to pay— 

To leave their nestlings crying for their food, 
And dying day by day! 


Full oft the phantom humming-birds above 
Would fondly hover o’er 

The poor distorted remnants of themselves 
These gentle women bore; 

These women with adornments loaded down, 
Yet ever wanting more! 


O slaughtered innocents, I heard your cry; 
My heart with pity stirred. 

’Twas not a minister who preached that day, 
Oh, no! it was a bird. 

The sermon had no hint of earthly speech, 
And yet I plainly heard. 


The tiny spectres folded up their wings 
And faded through the wall, 

Just as the first soprano raised her voice 
Like some sweet angel’s call— 

To sing the closing anthem; something old— 
About the sparrow’s fall. 


HUMANITY BUILDING. 


We want on a prominent street our official 
home, to be named ‘Humanity Building” 
and to contain ‘‘ Humanity Hall” for our own 
use and for other humane meetings, and a 
‘‘Humane Reading Room” well supplied with 
humane books and publications and on its 
walls humane pictures, and prominent in that 
building we want the names of the donors and 
others prominent in our humane work. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A HOME PICTURE. 


Oh, the happy little home when the sun shone out, 

And the busy little mother got the children all 
about; 

And Johnny fetched the water, and Tommy brought 
the wood, 

And Billy-boy tied both his shoes, as every laddie 
should— 

And Dannie rocked the cradle with a clatter and a 
song, 

To make the little sister grow so pretty and so 
strong. 


Oh, the sweet peas and the morning-glories climbing 
round the door, 

And the tender vine of shadow with its length across 
the floor. 

Oh, the “‘pinies” and the roses, and the quiver of the 
grass, 

And the cheery call of friendship from the neighbors 
as they pass. 

Oh, the scuffle and the shouting, and the little 
mother’s laugh, 

As a rabbit starts up somewhere, and her ‘“‘great 
helps” scamper off. 


Oh, the happy little home when the twilight fell, 
And all along the meadow rang the old cow bell 
With a tinkle that is music through the rushing of 
the years— 
And I see the little mother in the tremble of the 
tears, 
And I hear the happy laughter as she cries “‘The 
boys have come,” 
And we know she’s getting supper in the happy 
little home. 
Loutse R. Baker, 
In “Locomotive Engineer's Journal.” 


WHEN THE BIRDS COME NORTH AGAIN. 


Oh, every year hath its winter 

And every year hath its rain— 
But a day is always coming 

When the birds come North again. 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s vein turns crimson— 
And the birds come North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain— 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds come North again. 


Tis the sweetest thing to remember, 
If courage be on the wane, 
When the cold, dark days are over— 
Why, the birds come North again. 
Ella Higginspn 


CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 

“Annual sale now on—Don’t go elsewhere to be 
cheated—come in here.” 

“A lady wanted to sell her piano, as she is going 
away in a strong iron frame.” 

“Furnished apartments suitable for gentlemen 
with folding doors.” 

“Two sisters want washing.” 

“Wanted—A room by two gentlemen about 
thirty feet long and twenty feet broad.” 

“Lost—A collie dog by a man on Saturday an- 
swering to Jim, with a brass collar around his neck 
and a muzzle.” 

“Wanted—By a respectable girl, her passage to 
New York; willing to take care of children and a 
good sailor.” 


“Respectable widow wants washing on Tues- 
days.” 


“For Sale—A pianoforte, the property of a 
musician with carved legs.” 


““A boy who can open oysters with reference.” 
“Bulldog for sale; will eat anything; very fond of 
children.” 
Don’t forget your cat. 


GOLF. 


A gentleman 
visiting some rela- 
tives in Scotland 
Was persuaded to 
try a game of golf. 
At his first stroke 
he aimed a terrible 
blow at the ball, 
scattering the turf 
to right and left, 
and looked around 
for the result. 

‘What have I 
hit?’ he asked. 

Scotland, sir,”’ 
gruffiy answered 
the caddie, who 
took no pains to 
conceal his con- 
tempt for such an 
unaccomplished 
player. 


Sacred Heart 
Review. 


HOW OUR GRANDFATHERS WENT TO EUROPE. 


SHOOTING WITH CAMERA. 


There is strong indication of the coming of 
the day when skill in shooting animals with 
the camera will rank as high in sporting circles 
as prowess with the gun. 

Boston Herald, Oct. 10, 1897. 


HOW TO STOP A MOB. 


During the discussion of the “‘Bee Keepers’ 
Convention” held at the American Institute 
in October last, Dr. S. B. Parsons, of Flushing, 
L. IL. while speaking of his experience in 
‘‘Bee-keeping’’ and his profits and _ losses, 
made the remark that he regretted that he 
didn’t have an opportunity once of letting his 
bees loose on a New York mob. : 

Said Mr. Parsons: 


sent me word that they were going to pay me 
avisit. I gave my men orders to set my hives 
of bees on the edge of a veranda about fifteen 
feet from the ground, and when the mob came 
near to knock them over, when I expected 
rare fun in seeing them scatter the crowd, but 
as the ferry stopped running the fun was 
spoiled.” 

A capital plan this of Dr. Parsons—let it be 


remembered bees will scatter a crowd with | 


their little javelins quicker than police or 
soldiers with powder and ball. It is a mighty 
hard thing to dodge a hive of angry bees; run- 
ning is the only safety, and a mobber will soon 
lose his pluck when well stung. Let all re- 
member Dr. Parsons’ plan to stop a mob. 


AT ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 


In our report to the World’s Congress of our 
Societies at Zurich, Switzerland, in 1869, 
appears the following, which has been a part of 
our creed from the beginning of our work. 

“Our society is now striving to unite all re- 
ligious and political parties on one platform, 
for the purpose of carrying a humane literature 
and education into all the schools of the country, 
and thus not only insure the protection of 
animals, but also the prevention of crime, un- 
necessary wars, and forms of violence. When 
the leading minds of all nations shall act to- 
gether on this subject, and the nations shall 
be humanely educated, wars between nations 
will end.” EO. T. ANGELL. 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 


Love the birds, 

Love the bees, 

Love the leaves among the trees. 
Love everything kind and true, 
And everything bears love for you. 


“During the. draft riot | 
of New York, one of the leaders of the mob | 


+ of those vessels. 


| again and drove on. 


A REMARKABLE CONTRAST. 


In our morning’s mail of October tenth, we 
find the American Shipbuilder, published by 


| our good friend, G. Foster Howell of New 


York, and in it various cuts showing how our 
grandfathers used to cross the ocean for 
European tours. The above represents one 
In the same mail we find 
the Coast Seamen’s Journal of San Fran- 
cisco, and in that, a description of the new 
Cunarder, the Mauretania, recently launched 
in England; seven hundred and ninety feet in 


| length, eighty-eight feet broad, sixty feet 


deep, with nine decks intended to carry 
twenty-three hundred passengers, and re- 
quiring a crew numbering more than eight 
hundred. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
AN ACT WORTH RECORDING. 
By Mrs. M. W. Weatherbee, of Worcester, Mass. 


It was one of the recent hottest days in mid- 
summer, the mercury up in the nineties, and 
people didn’t stop to do things they were not 
obliged to do. A delivery team from one of 


| our largest Worcester dry goods establish- 


ments came dashing down the street with a 
heavy load, already late in delivery. The 
driver spied a little brown bird in the middle 
of the road, and he immediately reined in his 
horse, jumped out, lifted it very tenderly and 
placed it on the soft, green lawn of the house he 
was passing, and then jumped on his team 
The kind lady of the 
house picked it up and took it into the house, 
and made a nest for it in a waste basket, and 
refreshed it with milk and water. Little 


| robin-red-breast could not speak, but looked 


happy out of its great brown eyes. Then she 
boiled an egg and dropped little yellow morsels 


| intoitsopen mouth. That night and the next 
| morning she nursed the little orphan. 


The 


| children laughed at the funny tufts of down 
| that stuck up out of its feathers on each side 
| and on the top of its head, for in truth the 


little bird wasn’t old enough to fly. She then 
left it in the basket on the lawn. The mother 
birds soon found their little one and came 
with worms to feed it. At 5 o’clock P. M., 


| after hopping about on the lawn, the birdling 


| seen of it. 


made its trial flight and nothing more was 
We hope there are a great many 
just such kind-hearted drivers in Worcester 
and in the country, who will do other such 
kind acts for those needing them. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts of the M. S. P. C. A. for September, 1906. 
Fines and witness fees, $134.95. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Miss M. R. Creighton, $10; Walter N. Buffum, 
$10; Mrs. C. A. Kennard, $10; Charles F. Hart, $5; 
Mrs. D. B. Kempton, $5; Mrs. Mary W. Hapgood, 
$5; J. T. Johnson, $5; Mrs. William Gould, $5; Mrs. 
J. L. Brigham, $5; Henry W. Haynes, $5; W. M. 
Belcher, $3; Dr. J. M. Bemis, $2.50; Mrs. John 
Thayer, $2.50; Mrs. G. L. Rogers, $1.60; Mrs. M. E. 
Wilke, $0.50; Miss E. E. Hayden, $0.26. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. G. A. Sanderson, Mrs. E. S. Haines, L. M. 
Snow, Dwight Smith, Miss S. D. Spurr, Mrs. J. E. 
Bishop, W. S. Gamage, J. P. Hamilton, Mrs. R. K. 
Shaw, Miss M. F. Barnard, Miss H. J. Barnard, 
Mrs. Geo. T. Rice, F. W. Woolworth Co., C. M. 
Bent, C. A. Chase, Geo. F. Hewitt. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Mrs. H. W. Symmes, Miss C. G. Babbitt, J. E. 
Waterman, A. M. Bartlett, Mrs. C. H. Spaulding, 
Miss Helen A. Waite, Miss L. M. Allen, James A. 
Early, Mrs. Dr. McIntosh, Mrs. G. W. Smith, Mrs. 
J. P. Holmes, Mrs. W. W. Bush, Mrs. K. S. Gorham, 
A. M. Dodge, M.D., Rev. D. J. Wholey, Mrs. C. H. 
Lawton, G. T. Sanford, Mrs. H. B. Cooke, Mrs. Dr. 
Pierce, C. M. Pierce, M. E. Putnam, E. F. Pierce, 
L. A. Hill, M. C. Adams, W. W. Paige, G. L. Hemen- 
way, Mrs. S. L. Clafflin, J. Kramer, Rev. J. E. 
Crowley, J. F. Power, H. D. Phipps, Mrs. M. A. 
Sawyer, J. J. Walker, Mrs. E. W. Adams, J. W. 
Fairbanks, Miss M. F. Harding, M. E. Howard, E. 
Parker, C. E. Smith, E. C. Richards, Mrs. A. G. 
Webster, Dr. M. E. Barrill, Dr. J. H. Robinson, 
R. W. Green, G. S. Clark, M.D., Mrs. C. A. Williams, 
W. M. Lancaster, Mrs. M. A. Garver, G. A. Ken- 
drick & Co., E. “9 Callender, B. E. Guy, J. W. Sar- 
gent & Son, S. A. Bergin, M.D., J. J. Brennan, M.D., 
F. B. Washburn, C. E. Grant, C. T. Shearer & Co., 
G. Rossias, F. J. Charbonneaux, M. W. Clement, 
M.D., Levi White, M. D., A. G. Lagote, O. W. and 
J. E. May, J. Sheard, Mrs. W. A. Yale, O. D. Smith, 
S. Stevenson, Miss C. E. Adams, Mrs. M. A. Wads- 
worth, C. H. Rice, Mrs. D. W. Wilber, J. D. Bren- 
nan, Mrs. C. H. Muntzer, Mrs. A. E. Wallace, W. M. 
Farwell, Mrs. G. A. Harrington, Mrs. H. E. W. 
Farwell, Mrs. L. A. Sparrow, A. G. Corey, G. H. 
Felt, H. M. Peinze, Mrs. E. M. Gale, E. S. Corey, 
C. P. Beck, E. B. S. King, Mrs. S. E. F. Greene, Mrs. 

C. Kinsman, Mrs. L. C. Tyler, Mrs. A. B. Tyler, 
E. T. Walter, A. R. Jones, L. P. Maynard, Mrs. A. 
a S. K. Small, Mrs. G. H. Carpenter, Mrs. 
G. H. Sawyer, F. V. Bartlett, H. L. Chase, Mrs. J..A. 
Rice, Mrs. W. P. Frye, Mrs. H. M. Hazelton, Mrs. 
L. Rowell, D. Brown, W. A. Wood, Mrs. M. A. 
Gregory, Mrs. H. M. Rockwood, Mrs. E. A. Newton, 
A. L. Boynton, Dr. O. W. Judd, Mrs. C. A. Taft, 
F. E. Keyes, Mrs. A.B. Southwick, H.W. Cobb, J. W. 
Sargent, A. S. Garven, F. A. Hayes, Mrs. H. A. 
Winchester, Mrs. J. A. Aldrich, F. R. Forbush, 
K. ig Harrington, R. E. Morse, M. E. Beaman, 
A. E. Taft, Miss M. W. Whitten, P. A. Angier, L. 
fice e, A. H. Boynton, Miss J. E. Colburn, B. Sum- 
ner, C. L. Leonard, Mrs. J. P. Vinall, Mrs. A. B. 
Ward, Mrs. W. N. Goddard, Master W. M. White, 
Miss A. F. Taft, Rev. C. A. L. Stromborn, A. D. 
Hatch, S. E. P. Smith, Mrs. A. Dugind, Mrs. E. A. 
Brigham, I. C. Smith, G. Erickson. 

Total, $249.36. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


T. H. Barnes, $4.25; O. A. Chilson, $2; S. B. Cine, 
$1.80; Mrs. O. B. Ireland, $1.50; Mrs. M. J. Mac- 
Lean, $1.50; Alfred C. Greene, $1.50; Isaac Z. 
Reiner, $1.50; Mrs. W. H. Pennypacker, $1.25. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Maryland S. P. C. A., Mrs. Wm. Christie, Mrs. W. 
T. Latham, M. F. Kelley, T. W. Thompson, Mrs. A. 
Melchus, C. R. Shepard, E. D. Eastman, Miss Helen 
Campbell, Miss Mary L. Wood, Mrs. L. C. Massey, 
Mrs. E. S. Davis, Mrs. D. S. Mehaffey, Mrs. F. W. 
Knight, Mrs. F. H. Clifford, Mrs. M. E. Wilke, Mrs. 
A. Fisher, Mrs. E. C. Gleason, Carrie H. Gifford, 
Miss Flavia Dean, Miss E. M. Cooper, Mrs. J. E. 


Prescott, Mrs. E. L. Pierce, Mrs. L. D. Welsh, Mrs. 
L. C. Massey, Miss H. E. Winckler, Margaret D. 
Vance, Eva E. Gordon, Mabel A. Williams, Mrs. 
J. P. Mitchell, Miss E. Victor, Clara L. Boyer, Mrs. 
G. H. Kendall, Eneas Anderson, H. F. Sherburne, 
C. D. Wood, Bar Association Library, Miss A. M. 
Sheleigh. 

All others, $37.26. 

Total, $76.06. 

Sales of Publications, $43.76. 

Total, $805.13. 


Receipts of The American Humane Education 
Society for September, 1906. 

The receipts for the month were $785.04, of which 
$100 was from “‘a friend,’ $100 from ‘‘a New York 
friend,’”’ $15.04 from publication sales, and $1 from 
Charles Bradburn. 


OUT IN THE FIELDS WITH GOD. 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what might happen— 
I cast them all away i 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born 
Out in the fields with God. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


THANKLESS WORK. 


If any think that work for our dumb ani- 
mals is thankless they ought to read some of 
the letters which are frequently coming to our 
table. On this September 27 we find an arti- 
cle in the daily Seattle Star which states that 
if dumb animals in convention should be 
called upon to decide who is the most useful 
man of his generation they would say George 
T. Angell, who at the age of eighty-three is 
one of the best loved men living, and closes 
by adding ‘‘upon his gray head rest the bene- 
dictions of angels and men.”’ In the Danville 
(Ill. ) News, we find a very similar statement, 
and in the California Independent we find that 
our September issue is a little better than its 
excellent predecessors, and that if it could be 
put into all our Sunday-schools it would teach 
a practical Christianity much needed in our 
country. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
paper "and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
waste—basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts law vyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society’s agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

‘Bands of Mercy’’ through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American publications, including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons for 
believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their wives 
and children. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
cart Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage :— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


i (German ) heavy paper 35 cts. 
(Modern Greek ) paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish ) paper 10 cts. 

(Swedish ) 20 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, 
Some of New York's 
The Strike at Shane's, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price ), 

cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 

Angell — Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at ‘office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, or 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 
= Angell—Eight of either No. 
or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for 10 cents; one 
hundred, 25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . 0.25 * 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 

’, « for the whole twelve bound to- 


$2.00 per 100 


gether,or . 2.00 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. 
Angell, 5 centseach,or . 5.00 


Humane Training and Treatment of 

the Horse, by H. C. Merwin, 

lceenteach . 1.00 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1.50 = 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


Angell .50 
The Check. rein, by Geo. T. Angell : .60 24 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) .20 oa 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two sides , .30 si 


How to Kill Animals Humanely e 1.00 
Service of Mercy -65 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell 1.00 


Fifty-two Band of “Mercy Songs and 
1ymns, book form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band 7 Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 

cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo..T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Barids of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send with- 
out cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five. 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies. 25 certs, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

g@ Articles for the paper, and_ subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE ee 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIET 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 Branch. . 100 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s . . . 100 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P.C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual es 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 | Branch. . 00 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s .. i 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass.. as second-class mail matter. 
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